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WE'RE ALWAYs trying to improve, and we do hope that 
1955 will furnish you readers with a better New Lraper 
than the year just ended. But, looking back on 1954 (by 
means of the comprehensive index we published last week), 
we find many “firsts” and new standards that will be hard 
to match. 1954 was a year in which we reached new highs 
in total pages printed (1628), individual contributors (323) 
and books reviewed (244); in which we published three 
special issues (“Asia 1954,” February 22; “Election Re- 
port,” October 25; and “Latin America Today,” December 
27) and two special sections (“The Uprising at Vorkuta,” 
by Joseph Scholmer, May 31, and “More Inflation or More 
Leisure?” by Oscar Schnabel, December 20); in which we 
resumed one standing feature (movie reviews) and in- 
augurated a new one, (“National Reports,” which began 
March 1); in which we conducted a discussion on “Alterna- 
tives to the H-Bomb” (June 28 through September 20) 
which will shortly be published as a book by Beacon Press. 

In 1954, we covered nations as diverse as Australia, 
Colombia, the Gold Coast, Iraq, Kenya, Lebanon, Malaya, 
Nyasaland, Peru, Syria and Thailand, and spotlighted such 
personalities as Senator Ralph Flanders, Pierre Mendés- 
France, J. Robert Oppenheimer, Julius Raab, Diego Rivera, 
Harrison Salisbury, the Reverend Michael Scott and Hans 
Strijdom. Emphasis, however, was clear. The largest cate- 
gory of articles was “U. S. Politics,” which did not include 
such subjects as labor, health, housing and the U. S. 
economy generally; strict politicking alone accounted for 
80 articles during the year. “U. S. Foreign Policy,” a general 
category, numbered 55 entries for second place. The chief 
concerns of both U. S. politics and U. S. foreign policy 
were also evident. There were a total of 38 articles on the 
interwoven topics “U. S. Civil Liberties,” “U. S. Com- 
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munism” and “McCarthy, Joseph R.,” 23 articles on segrega- 
tion and discrimination, and 19 on the state of our economy. 
The year-long European drama starring France and German 
rearmament, which began with the Berlin Conference last 
January, supplied material for 47 articles; the battle for 
Asia, which reached its peak at the Geneva Conference, 
accounted for 33 entries. And, let it be noted, a back-of-the- 
book record was set by Joseph T. Shipley, who reviewed 
41 stage plays during 1954. 

But statistics do not give the full measure of the year 
just past. People are also part of the story. In the course 
of 1954, we added more than 50 new writers, and reclaimed 
perhaps a score of contributors who hadn’t been seen in 
our pages in five or more years. Among the notable new- 
comers and returning prodigals were Oriana Atkinson, 
James Baldwin, Vernon Bartlett, Rep. Richard Bolling, 
Claude G. Bowers, Chester Bowles, Harvey Breit. James 
MacGregor Burns, John Carmichael, Clarence R. Decker, 
Martin S. Dworkin, Bicknell Eubanks, John R. Everett, 
DeLancey Ferguson, Roscoe Fleming, Benjamin Graham, 
Victor Rail Haya de la Torre. Denis Healey, Eric Hoffer. 
Stanley K. Hornbeck, Richard C. Hottelet, Senator John F. 
Kennedy. Richard Krygier, Edward S. Mason, Charles W. 
Mayo. Paolo Milano, Richard Mowrer. Lewis Mumford. 
William I. Nichols, Alton Ochsner, Erich Ollenhauer. Wil- 
liam O. Penrose, Donald Robinson, Carlos P. Romulo, 
Ralph L. Roy, Hernan Santa Cruz, Courtney R. Sheldon, 
Hu Shih, Robert Aura Smith, Leslie C. Stevens. Charles 
W. Thayer. Hans Thirring, Donald F. Treadgold. Alan F. 
Westin and William K. Wyant Jr. Can we top these records? 
Stick around and see. 

Notice: Our Christmas Gift Offer has expired: no ap- 
plications postmarked in 1955 will be accepted. 
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By Takeo Naot 


JAPAN'S 
POLITICAL CRISIS 


Conservatives split as Red China's peace offensive keeps gaining momentum 


TOKYO 
HE GRAVE political crisis which 
had been mounting since Shigeru 
Yoshida’s return from abroad came 
to a head when three parties—the 
Right and Left Socialists and the 
newly formed Japan Democratic 
party—submitted a vote of non- 
confidence in Yoshida’s Cabinet. The 
opposition commanded 254 votes of 
the 459 in the lower house of the 
Diet. Yoshida was forced to choose: 
He could either dissolve Parliament 
and seek a new election, or else re- 
sign and let his foes take over. 
Yoshida and most of the leaders 
of his ruling Liberal party favored 
a new election, but the party rank- 
and-file feared they would lose one. 
Rank-and-filers circulated a petition 
against dissolving the Diet, and Yo- 
shida was forced to succumb (for 
the first time) to the pressure of his 
followers. The Cabinet resigned on 
December 8, just three days before 
the scheduled vote on non-confidence. 
Late the next night, Ichiro Hato- 
yama of the Japan Democratic party 
was chosen Prime Minister by a vote 
of 257 to 191 over Ogata, the new 
President of the Liberals. The de- 
cisive votes were those of the Social- 
ists, who supported Hatoyama on 
the promise that new elections would 
be held in mid-March. 
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Yoshida’s popularity had been 
waning rapidly since last spring. and 
conservatives——both in the Liberal 
party and in the Progressive party 
of Mamoru Shigemitsu—had_ been 
trying to create a new united con- 
servative party free of the burden 
of Yoshida’s record. When a_ pre- 
paratory committee to set up a new 
party was organized, the Liberals 
made a desperate effort to join it, 
hoping thus to curb anti-Yoshida 
sentiment. But it was too late: the 
slogan of “a new conservative party 
without Yoshida” was too powerful. 


SHIGEMITSU: ON TRADE, ‘PERHAPS’ 








In a short report entitled “‘ ‘Yoshida 
Must Go!’”’ last June 28, New LEAvER 
correspondent Takeo Naoi predicted 
the imminent overthrow of Japan’s 
long-term Premier and the split in 
conservative ranks, That was only 
the most recent of the many incisive 
analyses which have made him one 
of Asia’s most respected reporters. 





Large Liberal chapters in 


Nagoya, Osaka and Sendai even re- 


party 
fused to have Yoshida speak at 
their meetings. 

Soon after Yoshida returned from 
abroad, Hatoyama and his followers, 
including about 40 members of the 
Diet, walked out of the Liberal party. 
On November 24, the Japan Demo- 
cratic party was formed, with Hato- 
yama as President and Shigemitsu as 
Vice President. Yoshida offered to 
resign as Liberal party head, but 
this gesture came too late. The 
“hard” approach also failed: Yoshi- 
da’s threatened dissolution of the 
Diet would be a real hardship to 
many of its members, for election 
campaigns are very expensive. Nev- 
ertheless, the anti-Yoshida men pre- 
pared to meet campaign rigors, while 
the rank-and-file Liberals preferred 
Yoshida’s resignation to a new elec- 
tion. 

As a caretaker government, the 
Hatoyama Cabinet is generally wel- 
comed. In sharp contrast to Yoshida. 
the new Premier is bright, amiable 
and open-minded. A sort of old- 
fashioned liberal, he looks young 
for his 71] years. 

Hatoyama founded the Liberal 
party after the war, and was slated 
to become Premier on May 5, 1946. 
after the party had won the first gen- 
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eral election. But on May 4 he was 
purged by the Occupation authorities 
because of old writings expressing 
sympathy with Hitler and Mussolini. 
(Correspondent Mark Gayn, of 
Amerasia fame, played a key role 
in exposing him.) When a U.S. re- 
porter recently broached this to 
Hatoyama, he said, “I have forgot- 
ten all about it.” This can be taken 
at face value, so frank, good-natured 
and simple a man is he. The tone of 
his speeches is soft and easy, even 
romantic: his phrases are appeal- 
ingly direct. Quite a contrast to the 
authoritative tone and bureaucratic 
phraseology of Yoshida! 

During Yoshida’s seven years in 
office, he hired more than a hundred 
Cabinet ministers and fired about the 
same number: the caliber of minis- 
ters sank lower and lower. The new 


administration includes such first 
rank personalities as Shigemitsu, 
new Foreign Minister and Vice 


Premier: former Finance Minister 
Ishibashi, new Foreign Trade Min- 
ister; former power-development di- 
rector Takasaki, new head of the 
Economic Counsel Board: 
the new Finance Minister, Ichimada. 
President of the Bank of Japan. In 


and. as 


sharp contrast to Yoshida’s Cabi- 
net, only two former bureaucrats are 
to be found in the new regime. Of 
the 17 Cabinet members, six have 
had journalistic careers. 

Hatoyama’s first press conference 
was conducted in a very cordial at- 
mosphere. Yoshida was cold, even 
hostile to correspondents and cam- 
eramen, who responded by asking 
cynical questions. 

While the 
passed, Japan is still politically un- 
stable as a result of the split in con- 
servalive ranks. But an election in 
March will be less dangerous than 
one now. In March, only the Liberals 
will face difficult 
new administration can 
rather freely, with a fresh platform 
untied to Yoshida’s record. Since the 


immediate crisis has 


conditions. The 
campaign 


new government, one Liberal chap- 
ter after another has joined up with 
the Democrats. Other Liberal groups 
are independent, awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to join either the Democrats 
or a united conservative party. It is 
fairly safe to say that the coming 
election will, at the very least, re- 
verse the present parliamentary 
strength of the Liberals (who now 


have 185 seats in the Diet) and the 





MOLOTOV AND CHOU AT GENEVA: SINCE THEN, A ‘CHINESE FEVER’ 


Democrats (121). At the same time. 
Ogata, the new Liberal leader, is 
one of the more flexible party chiefs, 
and his succession to Yoshida in- 
creases the chances of conservative 
unity. 

The cabinet crisis and party scuf- 
fling took place against a backdrop 
of “Chinese fever.” 
sweeping Japanese journalism since 
the Geneva Conference. On all sides. 
one hears praise for Red China’s 
achievements at home and abroad. 
Geneva was described as a triumph 
of Peking’s “peace diplomacy.” 
“Peace by talk, not by force” is a 
current slogan in many periodicals. 

Red China scored again last fall 
when it invited a hundred-member 
delegation of Japanese politicians, 
scholars, journalists and community 
leaders to Peking to celebrate the 
anniversary of the “People’s Repub- 


which has been 


lic.” Upon returning from a month’s 
tour of China, the members of the 
delegation unanimously expressed 
admiration for Chinese achievements 
and conveyed Peking’s sincere wishes 
for peace. Even the Right Socialists, 
after this tour, urged restoration of 
diplomatic relations with Peking. in- 
creased trade, and “return of For- 
mosa to China.” 

While the Japanese travelers were 
still in Peking, Chou En-lai and 
Nikita Khrushchev issued their im- 
pressive Sino-Soviet joint commu- 
niqué; its seven sections included 
devoted to the 


? 


one specifically 
“Japanese question,” of which more 
anon. 

At the end of October, a Chinese 
Communist Red Cross mission, head- 
ed by Mme. Li Teh-chuan, arrived 
in Japan. Officially, they had been 
invited by the Japanese in gratitude 
for their aid in repatriating Japanese 
war prisoners held in China. Actual- 
ly. the invitation was demanded by 
the Chinese as a condition of re- 
patriation. Mme. Li brought Japan a 
wonderful present: a list of the 9,617 
Japanese “war criminals” still re- 
maining in China. Newspapers and 
radio stations immediately released 
the list, which caused a sensation all 
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over Japan; the whereabouts of 
many of the men had been unknown 
by their kinsmen for nine years. 
Mme. Li was viewed as a “holy 
mother,” and the poor Japanese 
POWs, held for so long at slave la- 
bor, had become mighty weapons of 
the peace offensive. 

Kuo Mo-jo, Peking’s propaganda 
chief, recently described the Li mis- 
sion in these terms: 

“Since Geneva, the position of the 
warmongers in America has become 
more and more isolated. At this junc- 
ture, it is detrimental to Japanese 
interests to follow American policy. 
As a result of our recent Red Cross 
mission to Japan, we are convinced 
that the power of the people is strong 
enough to influence the attitude of 
the Japanese Government. We hope 
the Japanese people will send more 
and more delegates to China and we 
receive opportunities to send more 
and more of our people.” [Italics 
supplied. } 

Kuo was writing in the spirit of 
the aforementioned Sino-Soviet state- 
ment on Japan. The statement de- 
clares that the Americans are making 
Japan into a military base for aggres- 
sion against Asia, and that all Japa- 
nese social problems stem from this 
policy. However, the statement de- 
clares, the Japanese people will 
restore their “independence” and 
achieve friendly relations with 
“neighboring countries.” 

The motif in all these statements 
is clear. Moscow and Peking hope to 
cut Japan’s ties with the West (par- 
ticularly with America) by stressing 
trade benefits and playing on nation- 
alistic feelings. They continually 
identify the Government with Amer- 
ica, and thus hope to split the people 
away from the regime. The principal 
object of the Red Cross mission was 
to test and foster “the power of the 
people.” 

China’s peace offensive has had 
a great impact among intellectuals 
and journalists generally, and both 
Wings of the Socialists, as well as 
Most trade-unionists, have fallen in 
with its main lines. Even a section 
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TOKYO PEACE DEMONSTRATORS: FOSTERING 'THE POWER OF THE PEOPLE’ 


of the conservatives has _ been 
affected. 

In these circumstances, the Japa- 
nese Communist party published a 
new 13-point platform on November 
24. In releasing it to the press, a top 
party leader declared that Japanese 
Communists would support even “a 
conservative or reactionary” govern- 
ment if only it seeks to restore diplo- 
matic relations with the USSR and 
Communist China. The platform 
itself dropped the long-standing 
Communist demands for abrogation 
of the security pact with the U.S. 
and for termination of mutual-as- 
sistance arrangements. All such 
peripheral demands have been tem- 
porarily sidetracked in favor of the 
one objective: restoration of normal 
relations with the Communist bloc. 

The new conservative movement, 
of course, has been affected by these 
developments. While Yoshida was in 
office, Hatoyama called for full dip- 
lomatic relations with the Commu- 
nist nations. Upon becoming Pre- 
mier, he declared that Japan must 
have more trade and traffic with the 
Communist bloc if a third world 
war, “which we dread above all 
things,” is to be avoided. New For- 
eign Trade Minister Ishibashi told 
his first press conference that he 
would press for expanding trade with 
the Communists; the dispatch of a 


trade mission to China was being 
considered, he added. - 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu said 
that there would be no major shift 
in foreign policy. But when report- 
ers pointed out that his views on the 
China trade differed little from those 
of Yoshida, he replied cryptically, 
“Perhaps.” 

Much of this may be designed pri- 
marily for domestic consumption. 
Hatoyama also emphasized that he 
had “no wish to side with the Com- 
munist nations.” Most of the Cabinet 
members are seasoned politicians, 
who know only too well the limited 
benefits of the China trade. Never- 
theless, they do keep referring to it 
—a great change, indeed, from a 


year ago. 
In addition to the Communists’ 
incessant invitations to _ travelers, 


their radio broadcasts to Japan have 
been intensified. About six months 
ago, too, Peking began printing pic- 
ture magazines and journals in Japa- 
nese, which they are sending by the 
thousands to Japanese politicians, 
journalists, intellectuals and so on. 

The great danger in Japan is of a 
combined explosion of the two domi- 
nant recent trends—namely, the suc- 
cess of the peace offensive, and the 
disintegration in the conservative 
camp. This explosion is precisely 
what Peking works toward. 





Despite a strong fight by the Opposition and occasional 
violence, skeptical moderation won a clear victory 
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West German 


Election Trends 


By Richard C. Hottelet 


Bonn 
HREE in West 
Germany and West Berlin have 


state elections 


ended an awkward period in Ger- 
man affairs and set some signals for 
future guidance. On November 28, 
Hesse and Bavaria, with more than 
a quarter of all West German voters, 
elected new parliaments. On Decem- 
ber 5, the people of West Berlin 
gave their truncated city-state a new 
assembly. 
Local 
played their important part. But spe- 
cial circumstances turned the elec- 
tions, especially in Bavaria and 
Hesse, into the first real test of pub- 
lic opinion since the collapse of EDC. 
National rearma- 
ment, reunification and the Saar) 
and national leaders (like Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, Erich Ollenhauer 
of the Social Democratic party 
[SPD], and Thomas Dehler of the 


Free 


issues and_ personalities 


issues (such as 


Democratic party) came to 
dominate the campaign. 

In terms of mathematics, there is 
room for debate over who won in 
Hesse and Bavaria. The Christian 
Democrats prefer a comparison with 
the previous state election in 1950. 
They point out that in Bavaria they 
increased their vote from 27.4 to 38 
per cent, and thus displaced the 
Social Democrats as the largest party 
in the Bavarian Landtag. In Hesse, 
an SPD stronghold, the CDU has 


enlarged its share of the vote from 


18.8 to 24.1 per cent. The Social 
Democrats, on the other hand, have 
barely returned to their 1950 level. 

The SPD uses a different norm, 
the national election of September 
1953. This was the landslide which 
gave the Christian Social 
(Bavarian wing of the CDU) almost 
48 per cent and the Hesse CDU 
more than 33 per cent, largely at the 
expense of the SPD. By this stand- 
ard, 1954 marks a sharp Socialist 
recovery and a pronounced decline 
for the Christian Democrats. 

Yet. statistics tend to distort real- 
ity. A landslide is not a reasonable 


Union 


yardstick; nor can one simply dis- 
miss the fact that the CDU has no- 





ADENAUER: REFUSES TO RETREAT 





where been able to repeat its re- 
sounding victory. The real meaning 
of Hesse and Bavaria is both simpler 
and deeper than clashing numerical 
comparisons. And it has been borne 
out by the returns in Berlin. 

The German people have shown 
that they are in no mood for politi- 
cal radicalism. 82 per cent of the 
electorate cast its vote in the two 
Western states, 91.6 per cent in Ber- 
lin. It was with unchallengeable au- 
thority that the people brushed aside 
the Communists and the wild nation- 
alists, Feitenhansl and Haussleiter in 
Bavaria and the DP (Deutche Par- 
tei) in Berlin. Not only did the Ger- 
man voter want no part of radical 
he also remained un- 
swayed by radical arguments. At- 


movements, 


tempts to by-pass his critical judg- 
ment and lead him on by his emo- 
tions failed or boomeranged. Public 
opinion proved to be neither inert 
nor inflammable. 

Toward the end of November, the 
situation was by no means so clear. 
Months of disappointment and com- 
motion in foreign and domestic af- 
fairs seemed to have unsettled the 
body politic. The election campaign 
consisted of massive assault and bit- 
ter retaliation. 

The Social Democrats belabored 
every point of Adenauer’s policy. 
They concentrated on rearmameiut. 
The Paris treaties, they said, would 
lower the standard of living and pos- 
sibly revive Prussian militarism. Es- 
tablishment of two military blocs on 
German soil would also make re 
unification more difficult. The SPD 
held up the Saar as proof that the 
Chancellor was prepared to sacrifice 
German territory and betray national 
interests. It went on to accuse Ade- 
nauer of acquiescing in a precedent 
for the loss of the Eastern provinces 
in order to bring a Catholic rump 
Germany into a new version of 
Charlemagne’s Holy Roman Empire. 

CDU speakers snapped back that 
the Socialists were behaving like 2 
potential fifth column with their de- 
mand for an immediate four-powet 
conference and their opposition to 
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the Western alliance. The Christian 
Democrats declared that there was 
precious little difference between so- 
cialism and Communism anyway and 
that a vote for the SPD was a vote 
for Moscow. 

The Free Democrats, feeling that 
a show of independence promised 
best results and having no real pro- 
gram of their own, cast their net for 
the opposition vote. The Saar seemed 
good patriotic bait, and they waved 
it with a will. Chairman Thomas 
Dehler added a touch of anti-clerical- 
ism in his inimitable way, announc- 
ing that he shuddered at the thought 
of a Germany governed by Catholic 
prelates and Protestant churchmen. 

The radical parties gleefully tried 
to help bring the pot to a boil. A 
week before election day, oratory 
climbed toward frenzy. Organized 
hecklers began to hound the Bonn 
Defense Commissioner, Theodor 
Blank. Blank, an old trade-unionist 
with an impeccable democratic rec- 
ord, had been 
cities to justify rearmament and ex- 
plain the Paris treaties. At Giessen 
and Nuremberg, he was_ shouted 


sent to industrial 


down. In Augsburg, sustained up- 
roar kept him from speaking. As he 
left the hall, he was hit in the face 
with a beer glass. A crippled vet- 
eran beat him with a crutch. His 
next rally. farther north, was can- 
celed at the last minute—and wisely, 
to judge from the 2,000 obviously 
hostile people who had assembled. 

Not since the war had an impor- 
tant political figure been opposed 
with systematic violence. No doubt, 
the Communists shared the blame. 
But alone and in a different atmos- 
phere they would have been ineffec- 
tive. Unrestrained denunciation of 
tearmament by the SPD and the 
German Federation of Trade Unions 
(DGB) had raised tension to a pitch 
where simple souls and irresponsible 
functionaries found force the only 
further means of expression. Unhap- 
pily, if unintentionally, the SPD and 
the DGB had produced a dangerous 
mixture of highly charged sentiment 
against rearmament with the national 
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‘SPD HELD IT UP AS PROOF THAT ADENAUER WAS PREPARED 


TO SACRIFICE GERMAN TERRITORY AND BETRAY NATIONAL INTERESTS’ 


egotism of Biindnisfreiheit (freedom 
from alliances) and _ reunification 
iiber alles. 

Voices in the CDU began to ask 
that speakers be provided with 
guards. At the same time, though 
this was totally unconnected, the 
German party in Berlin staged a 
rally in the Sportpalast of dubious 
memory, complete with “ushers” in 
boots and breeches who roughed up 
a couple of insufficiently enthusiastic 
spectators. Witnesses said they heard 
mutterings of “Jewish swine.” 

Observers in Germany and abroad 
watched all this with mounting con- 
cern. Was German opinion, on the 
one hand, reverting to the blind neu- 
tralism of 1950 and cutting ties so 
carefully woven with the West? And, 
on the other hand, were the bigotry 
and violence which had helped wreck 
the Weimar Republic creeping back 
into political life? Was the fatal 
cycle of political armies, thugs, as- 
sassination, chaos and dictatorship 
threatening to begin again? 

An unpolitical farce had mean- 
while added a lunatic touch to na- 
tional behavior. A brief series of 
holdups on roads in the Cologne 
area had thrown the entire region 
into a spin. The police galloped in 
all directions, set up road blocks and 


fired at fleeing cars. Daring motor- 
ists formed convoys, but the majority 
stayed at home. Hotels and filling 
stations fell upon bad times. Any 
number of imaginary and simulated 
robberies were ascribed to the ubi- 
quitous “Autobahn bandits.” By the 
time the panic wore off, late in 
November, one possible culprit had 
been shot to death and not a single 
serious arrest had been made. 

After the real fad of suicides with 
a patent weed-killer, E-605, earlier 
in the year, the Autobahn bandits 
seemed to justify a certain anxiety 
about the public mind. The increas- 
ing turbulence of the election cam- 
paign might have been another symp- 
tom. 

The returns in Hesse, Bavaria and 
Berlin brought the whole dizzy pic- 
ture back into focus. Political power 
remained firmly in the hands of the 
moderate parties. Furthermore, the 
figures reflected a reassuringly sound 
skepticism. 

Chancellor Adenauer was still 
clearly the outstanding personality 
in German politics. His portrait, the 
same man - of - distinction -in-subdued- 
oils lithograph that had dominated 
the 1953 campaign, was back on the 
billboards with the message “Once 


again—Vote CDU.” His 
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power was always bigger than the 
biggest hall in town. In Giessen, 
thousands walked ten minutes from 
the last trolley stop to hear him 
speak in a locomotive repair shop. 
In Wiesbaden, they waited two hours 
in a circus tent without a murmur 
till he arrived. Everywhere his dry 
humor and his simple, almost too 
simple, exposition delighted his audi- 
ence. Nothing about him was more 
impressive than his refusal to retreat 
one iota from his program in search 
of local or tactical advantage. 

The Adenauer policy of Western 
integration also still enjoyed broad 
popular support. Yet, this approval 
was plainly no longer as sweeping or 
uncritical as it had been the year 
before. The dismal end of EDC had 
broken the Old Man’s 
streak. The manifest destiny which 
had appeared to sweep him from suc- 
cess to success in 1952 and 1953 
could no longer arrange CDU land- 
slides. Opposition, while in the mi- 
nority, showed its strength and could 
not be disregarded without serious 
risk. 

On the other side, the SPD gained 


winning 


no new ground. Its following came 
more from a loyal and disciplined 
party and union organization than 
from the imaginative appeal of new 
ideas. If anything, some of its main 
theses cut across its own tradition. 
New negotiations with the Soviet 
Union and freedom from alliances 
were strange suggestions from a 
party whose militant, unblinking 
anti-Communism had helped estab- 
lish Western democracy in postwar 
Germany. The Free Democrats and 
others were taught that winning votes 
requires more than giving Adenauer 
hell. The FDP remained static in 
Hesse and Bavaria and suffered a 
real beating in Berlin. 

The Saar problem showed them 
all that catchwords are no substitute 
for ideas. There was a time, under 
Weimar, when whole sections of the 
population could be counted on to 
quiver with rage at the mention of 
Versailles, French duplicity, or the 
“stab in the back.” The Saar might 
have been expected to be a political 
time-bomb after the Second World 
War. But, despite the best efforts 
of the SPD and the FDP to excite 





AMERICAN INTELLECTUALS GREET SOVIET WRITERS 


Radio Liberation, operated by the American Committee for Liberation from Bol- 
shevism, has been broadcasting messages to Soviet writers from American intellectuals 
on the occasion of the Soviet writers’ congress. We shall print several of them in coming 
issues, as well as an analysis of the congress. The following is the message of the 
American Committee for Cultural Freedom: 


We American writers, scientists, scholars and artists extend our fraternal 
greetings to those of our colleagues in the Soviet Union who, suffering under 
conditions of intellectual tyranny unprecedented in history, yet preserve their 
will to fight for the dignity and freedom of the human spirit. We oppose 
all political barriers to freedom of expression and of cultural exchange, and 
abhor any form of censorship that stifles creative art. We know that the 
imposition of a political ideology upon art is singularly repugnant and 
destructive of creative effort. We pay homage this day to all our colleagues 
in the Soviet Union—writers, scientists and artists—who have perished or 
still languish in concentration camps as martyrs in the struggle for intellectual 
freedom. We are convinced that their sacrifices have not been in vain. 

Hitler’s dictatorship over art and thought was crushed; the Fascist regime in 
Italy was defeated; we are convinced that the present party tyranny which 
chokes individual creative effort in the Soviet Union will meet the same fate 
as have all other enemies of intellectual freedom. We are convinced that the 
land which gave the world Pushkin, Tolstoy, Gogol, Dostoyevsky, Turgenev 
and Chekhov will see the rebirth of its great culture when the present totali- 
tarian dictatorship is replaced by free government and the talent of your 


nation is liberated. 





him, the average citizen has re- 
mained impassive, if not indifferent, 
to the Saar. 

Both sides in German politics 
would be well advised to draw some 
sober conclusions from these elec- 
tions and the events of the past year. 
The problems now facing the nation 
call for level heads. The first is the 
creation of a democratic army. Noth- 
ing would be more tragic than an 
effort by the Bonn coalition to flat- 
ten criticism with its safe majority, 
or destructive opposition by the 
SPD and the trade unions. The 
working population, which will both 
equip an army and help fill its 
ranks, must also help to prevent the 
military from becoming a_ state 
within a state. 

A sovereign Germany will also 
have to work out its own relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union. Reunifi- 
cation will never be less than a pri- 
mary aim of national policy and is 
bound to dominate any political con- 
tact between Moscow and Bonn. 
Democracy encourages a difference 
of opinion on vital as well as inci- 
dental matters, but a serious cleav- 
age between Governnient and Oppo- 
sition on this score could give Soviet 
political warfare a priceless opening. 

The need of the present time is not 
an artificial unanimity but a reason- 
able definition of the limits within 
which party politics can move freely 
without damaging national interests. 
The people have shown great com- 
mon sense in discriminating between 
trash and real value. Thus far, the 
parties have lagged behind. 

In Bavaria, the CSU interpreted its 
victory as an invitation to ride 
roughshod over the other parties. 
As a result, the others combined 
against it and threw it out of the 
Government. The effect on national 
affairs is likely to be more spectacu- 
lar than serious. The saddest part of 
this upset is that it would never have 
happened if Chancellor Adenauer 
and his Christian Democrats had not 
operated as though a democratic fol- 
lowing were both automatic and in- 
exhaustible. 
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NOBODY PREDICTED TODAY 


Events since 1945 reveal our inability to foretell the future 


HE BEGINNING of a new year is a propitious time to 

meditate upon the endless contingencies of history. 
its surprising and unpredictable developments, and the 
incapacity of even the wisest of men to foresee the future 
for a decade, not to speak of centuries. At the beginning 
of this century, no historian had an inkling of the cold 
war in which we are now involved. Only one, Jacob 
Burckhardt, anticipated the rise of the tyrannies which 
have all but given the death blow to our civilization. 
And none of the fiercest critics of Marxism foresaw the 
terrors of Stalinism or understood that its evils were not 
fortuitous corruptions but followed inevitably from the 
idea of a “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Even as late as the beginning of the Second World 
War. no one foresaw that the debate in the heart of 
Western civilization between socialism and capitalism, 
between the exaltation of private property and the pro- 
posals for its abolition—a debate which degenerated 
into a civil war between industrial and middle classes in 
many nations—would become otiose in the realities of 
the mixed economy which characterizes almost all techni- 
cally advanced nations. Whether these nations call them- 
selves socialist or capitalist, all of them have public and 
private sectors of industry in which the proportion of 
publicly controlled industry runs from about 40 to 60 
per cent. They all boast a “welfare state” in the sense 
that the state holds itself responsible for minimal stand- 
ards of security and welfare. In our own country, an 
administration ostensibly committed to the frustration 
of “creeping socialism” has nevertheless adopted the 
whole social-security program of the previous regime. 
The concept of a “welfare state” is, of course, still an 
anathema; there will no doubt be a long debate on how 
much or how little Government direction of the economic 
process shall be tolerated. But the danger of serious 
civil strife has been overcome. The issue has been nar- 
rowed down to parliamentary struggles between Republi- 
cans and Democrats in our own nation, and between 
Churchillian Conservatives and Laborites in Britain. It 
might be added that no one could have foreseen that the 
American business community would be able to combine 
its ideological inflexibility, very like that of the French 
bourgeoisie, with a pragmatic spirit of adjustment to the 
rising power of labor which is not found in France. 
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By Reinhold Niebuhr 


But it is in the realm of foreign affairs that the most 
unpredictable occurrences have taken place. We need 
only go back to the end of World War II to estimate the 
unpredictable character of history. The end of the war 
found us the victorious allies of one tyranny, presiding 
over the defeat of another. The hopes that the wartime 
alliance would soften the rigor of Communist dogmatism 
were, of course, foolish; their refutation by history could 
have been anticipated by a little study of the fragility of 
wartime partnerships. We faced a reluctant ally, who 
soon became an intransigent foe. 

But many of those who drew what seemed to be logi- 
cal conclusions from this obvious fact have had their 
fears of a mighty atomic conflict refuted by history as 
certainly as false hopes were refuted earlier. Many of 
these fears were predicated on the belief that, since both 
the Nazi and Soviet tyrannies were equally unscrupulous 
and “irrational,” they would be equally heedless. But 
Nazi tyranny had nothing but military power to support 
it and was urgent about the time needed for consolidat- 
ing its power. The other tyranny was supported by a 
secular apocalypse, according to which history would 
most certainly give it victory. Furthermore, it was so 
successful in availing itself of its instruments of revolu- 
tion and subversion that it did not risk military conflict 
except in instances in which a general war was not 
probable. 

Furthermore, the “irrationalism” of the two tyrannies 
was quite different. The one relied upon the “intuitions” 
of a madman. The other coolly calculates historical pos- 
sibilities on the basis of a rigid and cockeyed dogmatic 
presupposition. Of course, the second form of irration- 
alism is also dangerous, particularly when it is manipu- 
lated by a tyranny whose preconsuls are afraid to reveal 
to the tyrants how far the facts in the world refute their 
dogmatic presuppositions. Soviet tyranny may stumble 
into war through ostensibly shrewd calculations, but the 
danger is not so great as in the case of Hitler. In any 
case, those who predicted the fury of our contest with 
Communism certainly did not predict the nature of the 
struggle, or estimate the staying power which would be 
required to vanquish it, particularly in the complexities 
of a decaying feudal order in Asia. In short, no one pre- 
dicted the kind of cold war in which we are involved; 
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no one could therefore have predicted the kind of patient 
strategy which would be required for victory over a 
resourceful and unscrupulous foe. 

Nor could anyone have predicted that our nation, so 
reluctant to admit its phenomenal power and to assume 
its commensurate responsibilities, hence so troubled by 
the temptation of “isolationism,” should not find it diff- 
cult to assert continuing responsibility in the world com- 
munity but should be under criticism for “heedlessness” 
by our weaker allies, who only yesterday suspected us of 
withdrawing irresponsibly from the struggle. 

It might, of course, have been possible to predict our 
present difficulties if we had realized that isolationism is 
a temptation which assails the weak, while heedlessness 
is a temptation to the strong. We may not be as heedless 
as our allies imagine, but they are certainly right in sus- 
pecting that we are bound to be impatient with the exi- 
gencies of history which lead to a frustration of our 
power. 

So here we are, involved in a cold war which always 
has the possibility of becoming “hot.” And “hot” means 
something very unique, because it is tantamount to 
atomic warfare. Does anyone remember how many people 
predicted during the Korean War that, even as a cold 
war must inevitably lead to a “hot” one, so a limited 
war must inevitably lead to a general war? Both predic- 
tions proved mistaken. Our position today is not an 
enviable one; greater rather than less resources than any- 
one predicted are required for victory. But it is certainly 
not as desperate as most prophets foretold only five 
years ago—that is, the chances of avoiding catastrophe 
are certainly greater. The resources required for this 
include preserving our superiority in atomic weapons 
and guided missiles, maintaining our capacity for fight- 
ing limited wars, and preserving the health and unity 


of the alliance of free nations. 

If we look for a moment at the Communist world, we 
must also be impressed by unpredictable developments. 
Since even dictators are mortal, it was easy to foresee 
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Stalin’s death and to speculate upon the significance of 
the Achilles heel of all tyrannies: the problem of succes- 
sion. We could draw analogies between the difficulties 
which a Communist tyranny would face and those which 
troubled the military dictatorships in the Roman Em. 
pire’s period of decay. When the triumvirs fell out and 
Beria was liquidated, we had a right to hope that his- 
torical analogies might give us a key to the future. But 
the consolidation of the present “collective” dictatorship 
was certainly not predicted. 

Nor did anyone accurately predict its combination of 
continued unscrupulousness and greater imagination in 
dealing with the exigencies of its world empire. Some 
prophets predicted a simple extension of Stalinism: 
others went out on a limb with prophecies of greater 
“mildness” and “liberalism.” The present combination of 
the old and new was not predicted. Incidentally. Harrison 
Salisbury’s report on the death of Stalin proves. if cor- 
rect. that the moral degeneration of a man of absolute 
power may have presented the regime with a greater dan- 
ger than the predictable peril in the problem of succes- 
sion. It would have been nice if Stalinism had provided 
its own nemesis in one generation. but either the acci- 
dent of death or the design of the prospective heirs has 
prevented this consummation. 

The rise of Communist China as a practically co-equal 
power with Russia was certainly predicted by few. How 
busy everyone was trying to fit Mao into the analogy 
and pattern of either Tito or Grotewohl! But Mao fits 
into neither analogy, and China may yet challenge Rus- 
sian hegemony. 

What does all this prove? If anything, it proves that 
statesmanship is not an exact science. Statesmen and 
people are wisest if they “play by ear.” lest they fail 
to see some obvious facts because they do not fit into 
some preconceived scheme. The Communists are not the 
only observers of history who misunderstand it because 
they have invented too rigid and logical a “framework” 
for its meaning. 

History, said the great Oxford historian H. A. L. 
Fisher, is a series of “unpredictable emergencies.” One 
might add that this is true even if the emergences are 
not always emergencies. We must find our way through 
these contingencies, and historical analogies will help. 
But the study of Mr. Toynbee reveals that reliance upon 
analogies is probably more confusing than dealing with 
every historical occurrence as unique. Perhaps the best 
maxim is “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

That maxim, however, does not do justice to the legiti- 
macy of historical analogies and to our consequent ca- 
pacity to foresee, and be responsible for, the future. The 
veil which separates us from future events is not totally 
opaque. It is necessary to walk warily and be prepared 
for unpredictable events, both good and bad. in determin- 
ing our course—especially since our course is on the edge 
of a precipice. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


HIS HOLIDAY season is_bright- 
a by an excitig addition to 
our list of periodical publications. 
American Heritage (Simon & Schus- 
ter) will come to us six times a year 
as something quite new and different. 
It will be a handsome book which 
arrives with the periodicity of a 
magazine. The editors wisely side- 
step the problem of its classification. 

Bruce Catton, Editor-in-Chief. 
also avoids judgment on a more 
serious problem. The question of 
what history is and how it should 
be written has lain heavy on our 
minds for the past fifty years. Obvi- 
ously, no one can recover and dis- 
play the entire past. What we call 
histories are merely sketches of se- 
lected features of a nation’s life. 

No matter how unbiased and 
catholic a historian may be, he usu- 
ally gives the impression that most 
of America’s history happened in 
Washington. The creation of this na- 
tion over a stretch of three centu- 
ries is conceived of as resulting from 
the labors of successive bunches of 
politicians and generals. In recent 
times, a few scientists, artists, inven- 
tors or industrialists have been 
brought in to give the impression 
of completeness. But no writer even 
pretends to present the sweep of our 
entire life. 

The creators of American Heritage 
meet this problem head-on and solve 
it in advance by the very scheme 
of their publication. Their history 
will, we hope, have no end. It will 
go on and on—six issues a year ad 
infinitum. And there is no logic to 
it, no pretense of cause and effect. 
The whole American world in pic- 
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By William E. Bohn 


A Fresh Approach 
To Our History 


ture and story is fair game. What- 
ever is significant and exciting be- 
longs between these bright covers. 

One of the first reviewers, my old 
friend Lewis Gannett, enters a com- 
plaint that the text “seems to me less 
distinguished than the pictures.” He 
is right, but the criticism applies less 
to American Heritage than to any 
comparable publication. Let him 
think of Life or Fortune. If their 
writing were as good as their photo- 
graphs and their make-up, what writ- 
ing that would be! 

This is the age of the picture. As 
the photographer, the painter, the 
designer and the make-up man have 
come up, the writer has gone down. 
In the end, he may be reduced to the 
status of a legend-coiner. I can say 
for the authors of American Heri- 
tage, however, that they stand dis- 
tinctly above the level of contempo- 
rary periodicals. Their stories are, 
in the first place, all signed. There 
is none of that wooden collabora- 
tion which suggests authorship by 
UNIVAC. Unlike the articles in the 
million-circulation ‘picture maga- 
zines, the narratives have flavor, per- 
sonal quality. Every now and then, 
there is even a sparkle of wit or 
humor. As samples I draw attention 
to Theodore Roosevelt’s story of 
King Edward VII’s funeral and Wil- 
lis Thornton’s tale of the burning of 
the national capitol in 1814. 

In general, the technique is that 
developed by CBS and _ Walter 
Cronkite in You Are There. And the 
likeness to this TV program may go 
deeper than technique. These sketches 
from our past, with their gorgeous 
color reproductions of photographs, 


drawings and paintings, may seem 
aimed at mere entertainment. You 
read about transportation on the old 
Fall River line, about the revolution 
in New York clubs, about the old 
country store, about the painters of 
the Western plains, about the weird 
struggle along the Rio Grande. 
Everything is lively, dramatic, pic- 
turesque. These things might be hap- 
pening now and you might be catch- 
ing up with them in a current maga- 
zine. No one is trying to improve 
you. You are merely having fun. 
But while you are having fun you 
may be improving yourself. Bruce 
Catton throws out some interesting 
implications in his short introduc- 
tion. Many of our historiographers 
have started with a theory. Some of 
the early ones had the notion that 
God took time off to direct our 
course. Later ones played with the 
idea that economic motives furnished 
our guidance. Mr. Catton begins by 
stating that “our heritage is best un- 
derstood by a study of the things 
that the ordinary folk of America 
have thought and 
dreamed.” Further on. he suggests 


done’ and 


that life is a seamless web and what 
the great men have done could not 
have been accomplished without the 
millionfold activities of all the little 
men. The beat of American Heritage 
writers will be this wide field. 

No one can accuse the editors of 
aiming their publication at current 
opinion. But one of the sketches in- 
volves implications which will be 
lost on few readers. T. Harry Wil- 
liams writes a story entitled “Investi- 
gation: 1862.” The point is that way 
back there a joint Congressional 
committee under the chairmanship of 
sour old Ben Wade carried on an 
investigation of the Army very much 
like some of those which have been 
reported in the papers and on tele- 
vision during recent years. A well- 
trained and 
thrown in jail and kept out of the 


efficient officer was 
war without the pretense of a trial. 
The whole thing looks stupid and 
wasteful. It is not a bad thing to 
look at such incidents in perspective. 








Sidney and Beatrice Webb, one of the ‘father and mother’ 
teams of British socialism, were contradictory people 


who knew little of the world outside their country 


MEMORIES OF 
THE WEBBS 


By C. Hartley Green 





GRATTAN 


N HIS appreciative review of 

Michael St. John Packe’s admir- 
able life of John Stuart Mill [THE 
New Leaver, November 29], Profes- 
sor J. Salwyn Schapiro remarks that 
“if the British Labor party can be 
said to have an intellectual ‘father,’ 
he is not Karl Marx but John Stuart 
Mill.” The way Professor Schapiro 
puts his point indicates that he 
knows well that searching for a sin- 
gle “father” for British socialism is 
a doubtful enterprise. Even Mill’s 
socialism was, on Packe’s evidence 
and even more clearly on Professor 
Hayek’s in his John Stuart Mill and 
Harriet Taylor, as much Harriet 
Taylor’s as Mill’s; British socialism 
has mothers as well as fathers. It is 
not far from the truth to say that 
British Labor is the heir of British 
left-wing rebelliousness of all sorts 
since—let us risk it—Cromwellian 
times and the Diggers and Levelers. 
Hence the vast complexity of the 
forces operating in it at any given 
moment. 

Take the situation today. The paci- 
fist wing recently kicked up a fuss 
over rearming Germany. For a pe- 
riod between the wars, this perma- 
nent faction in the Labor party was 
dominant, its highwater point being 
the period when the Parliamentary 
party was led by George Lansbury. 
The currently dominant right wing, 
led by Attlee, Morrison and Gaits- 
kell, is a queer mixture of Keynesian- 
ism, Fabianism, settlement-house so- 
cial welfare, elements of what the 
British call “chapel” Christianity, 
bread-and-butter trade-unionism, and 
some attitudes taken over from the 
old Liberal party. Most of the mod- 
erates have been heavily influenced, 
indeed, by the reformist collectivism 
of the Fabians and the WEA. 

Aneurin Bevan derives some of his 
offsidedness from the rival of WEA, 
the Labor College movement with its 
Marxism. This began its career at 
Ruskin College in 1909. At that time, 
the Marxists seceded from Ruskin, 
founded in 1899 by the American, 
Walter Vrooman—Charles A. Beard 


was on the original staff as director 
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of correspondence study—and start- 
ed their own educational movement, 
the Plebs, which still thrives with 
especial vigor among the miners 
(where Bevan encountered it) and 
the railwaymen. 

The cooperative wing of the Labor 
party and movement is another 
source of ideological influence, or 
muddle. Cooperation in England has 
a very long history, but at Rochdale 
it was the creation of men who had 
backgrounds of Owenite socialism 
and Knowledge Chartism. And so 
one could run on, identifying more 
or less adequately the numerous, 
often conflicting, strands of the 
ideological skein which is British 
“socialism.” No orderly family tree 
can be constructed. 

Rather than try to supply one, I 
should like now to shift over to a 
reminiscence of my encounter with 
a “father and mother” team who 
unquestionably influenced British 
Labor very deeply. I find that for 
younger people they are already as 
remote as John Stuart and Harriet 
Mill. I refer to Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, who were also, very reluc- 
tantly, Lord and Lady Passfield. 

Their numerous books, their work 
in the Fabian Society and other 
propaganda-educational _ enterprises, 
their indefatigable committee work, 
their very British system of intrigue, 
made them singly and jointly, as the 
case required, grey eminences of 
contemporary British collectivism. 
Much that clarifies the murky situa- 
tion in Britain today, on both its 
ideological and its administrative 
side, is to be learned from Beatrice 
Webb’s three books, My Appren- 
ticeship (1926), Our  Partner- 
ship (1948) and Diaries 1912-1924 
(1952), the last two posthumous. 
My encounter with the Webbs was 
tangential to their role as Labor 
ideologists, for that has never meant 
more to me than a subject of study, 
and derived rather from my con- 
suming interest in Australian affairs. 

Late in 1936, I was in England, 
en route to Australia, for the purpose 
of seeing people who might further 
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my studies. Among others, I saw 
Harold Laski, friend of many an 
Australian student at the London 
School of Economics, who, it will 
be recalled, preceded D. W. Brogan 
in the curious business of “knowing 
everybody” in the United States. I 
had met Laski at a party at Louis 
Hacker’s. (I have never met Brogan, 
which may or may not be a reflection 
on his ability as a “meeter.”) Laski 
told me that the Webbs had a manu- 
script diary of their visit to Aus- 
tralia in 1898, and he was sure they 
would be glad to let me see it. They 
were. I was invited to luncheon at 
Passfield Corners, their 
place: 

“We should be glad to see you on 
Wednesday the 18th, for lunch, 1 
o'clock. There is a train at 10:50 
from Waterloo to Liphook, and we 
will send to meet you.” 

Unfortunately for me, the Webbs 
—or rather Mrs. Webb, as the domi- 
nant figure that day at least—did 
not allow me to take notes on the 
diary, so my memory of its details is 
faded. But it did confirm, more or 
less, the jape I had heard about their 
Australian visit: that they had ex- 
amined everything and everybody as 
though they were a couple of factory 


country 





inspectors seriously at work. The 
diary, as I recollect it, gave a good 
picture of Australian labor, then in 
the infancy of its political career. 
It was not published by the editors 
of Our Partnership; its omission is 
explained by the following note: 

“We have ventured to omit from 
the book a chapter on ‘Round the 
English-speaking World’ (1898). 
While the chapter contains much 
interesting matter, it has little or 
nothing bearing on the main con- 
cerns of the present volume.” 

The diary should, I think, be ob- 
tained from the executors by some 
Australian student in London and 
edited and published. It would make 
a small but valuable book and not 
entirely for its associational nature. 

What struck me about the Webbs 
was their middle-class character. 
Passfield Corners was not a big 
or elaborate house, but it was sub- 
stantial and it was furnished in a 
pleasantly modulated 
Edwardian fashion. Few American 
intellectuals, and none of the Left 
I have ever visited, have lived in so 
rich a home. It was not ostenta- 
tiously luxurious, but it was far from 
plain or spare. It was surprisingly 
formal. The luncheon table was 
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WEBBS CONTINUED 


more elaborately “set” than is at all 
customary in America, and the meal 
was served in her very best manner 
by a maid in a uniform and wearing 
the kind of frilly apron that you 
associate with maids in Henry 
James’s novels. 

All this apparently derived more 
from Mrs. Webb’s background than 
from Mr. Webb’s, but plainly it was 
the style of living which both had 
found highly acceptable. The odd 
thing was, it seemed to me, that they 
had been engaged for a lifetime in 
propagandizing for a social order 
that would necessitate its extinction. 
It is indeed remarkable how much 
British middle-class energy has gone 
into what can only be described as 
campaigns for class suicide. Not even 
my keen esthetic appreciation of the 
involutions of the British story can 
blind me to that. 

The Webbs. like so many of the 
British leftists of their time and 
this, were startlingly provincial. Like 
different 
political views, they took England 
to be unquestionably the hub of the 
universe and the rest of the world as 
a no-place of doubtful importance. 
One went “out” to the rest of the 
world, whether to India, Australia 


English people of very 


or America. “In” was England. In a 
lifetime of writing. the Webbs had 
little to say about foreign affairs 
and that little was of markedly lower 
quality than their reflections on 
England. Sidney’s spell at the Colo- 
nial Office is hardly evidence to the 
contrary, for his policy contributions 
were more doctrinaire than insight- 
ful. 

The Webbs’ basic lack of interest 
in foreign societies came out particu- 
larly strongly in an after-luncheon 
discussion in the drawing room. Mrs. 
Webb sat on a low stool close to one 
side of the fire, her skirts turned 
back and her hands outspread to- 
ward the grate; Sidney sat like a 
bearded gnome on a low chair on 
the opposite side, his tiny hands 
folded in his lap: I was seated be- 
tween them with the fire straight 
ahead. I was thus able to acquire an 


Va 


unerasable mental image of what an 
English fire is really like! 

The Webbs pressed me closely 
about American education. Why edu- 
cation was on their minds I do not 
know. When it was clear that | 
accepted — indeed favored — public- 
school (American definition) educa- 
tion on a mass basis—free-compul- 
sory, secular and all that—they 
looked knowingly at one another and 
Sidney articulated, barely above a 
“Socialist!” I was dumb- 
dumbfounded __ to 
straighten out the misdeduction. 

Later, it became plain to me that 
this was an example of their strange 
had decided 


in education 


whisper, 
founded — too 


provincialism. They 
that equalitarianism 
was necessary to the socialist com- 
monwealth of Great Britain. I sup- 
ported such an approach to educa- 
tion. So I was, in their thinking, a 
socialist. It had never occurred to 
them to examine the 
style equalitarianism at the bottom 
of the American educational ap- 
proach, the approach often called 
the Jacksonian view of the diffusion 
of culture. For an American to sup- 
port the Jacksonian educational out- 
look was hardly evidence that he 


American- 


was a “socialist,” but this was too 
subtle for the home-bound Webbs. 
After having, with high inaccu- 
racy, satisfied themselves as to my 
politico-social orientation, Sidney 
retired and Mrs. Webb, while we 
were awaiting the moment of de- 
parture, pointed out some portraits 
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of her relatives hanging in a hall 
and along a stairway, taking what 
seemed to me then and seems to me 
now a very naive delight (consider- 
ing her social views) in those whose 
places in high society were un- 
impeachable. One of them recalled 
her favorite nephew to her mind, 
and she spoke for some minutes with 
glowing enthusiasm about him. This 
was my first, my most intimate view 
of Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Between glanced 
casually at bookshelves, after the in- 


portraits, we 


variable manner of bookish people. 
and it occurred to me to ask about 
a passage in their Soviet Commu- 
nism: A New Civilization, then just 
published and promising to be im- 
mensely usually 
recalled only as a monument to mis- 
directed energies. On page 997 of 
Volume II (of the American edi- 
tion). there is a reference to “the 
disease of orthodoxy” with an illu- 
minating footnote to A. P. Stanley’s 
Lectures on the History of the East- 
ern Church (1862), pp. 246-7. This 
had fascinated me. As it seemed an 
improbable book for the Webbs to 
have explored in the’ ordinary course 
of their Russian studies, I asked how 
they chanced upon the reference. The 
answer will strike most writers as 
wonderfully normal, though it may 
disturb 
about “scholarship.” Mrs. Webb said 


influential, now 


those who are romantic 
that, when they came to the point 
about “the disease of orthodoxy.” 
she felt the need of a footnote refer- 
ence illustrative of their meaning. 
Trying to think of an apposite one. 
she wandered to her bookshelves 
and began to take down books at 
random. The Stanley volume was one 
of them. and it fell open, fortuitously. 
at exactly the pertinent place. 

The car then came to take me to 
my train for London. As I did my 
best to convey my appreciation of 
their hospitality, Mrs. Webb thrust 
an autographed copy of My Appren- 
ticeship into my hands. It is a cher- 
ished possession and lay on the table 
as an invocatory talisman as I wrote 
this reminiscence. 
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EKUROPE COMES FIRST 





a“ THE FIRST TIME in a decade, the United States is 
trying to wrest the initiative from Soviet Russia; this 
is the essence of the present phase of the cold war and 
the rearmament of Germany. Throughout the postwar 
controversies with Moscow, from Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
bitter protest against Soviet operations in Rumania down 
to the recent shooting down of American fliers and trials 
of American “spies.” the advancing, attacking, defying 
power has been Soviet Russia, while the West was at 
best only resisting and countering with long-range proj- 
ects like the Marshall Plan. “The balance of power in 
the world,” announced Georgi Dimitrov, former head of 
the Comintern, not long before his death, “has definitely 
changed in favor of Communism”; its power,.he was 
sure, would grow until final victory. 

The issue of rearming Germany involves no immediate 
territorial objectives or the liberation of a Soviet satel- 
lite; a German army, if one materializes, will not be 
ready before 1957 or 1958. What troubles Moscow today 
is the unusual situation in which the West is found grasp- 
ing the wheel and moving boldly forward. In his day, 
Hitler boasted, “I always have the last word.” The Malen- 
kovs of today have been letting the world understand 
that they have the first and last word; they will not 
acquiesce in the new state of affairs. It is not just because 
German rearmament may endanger Soviet power in the 
future that they fight it so bitterly. It is a pity that the 
American reader cannot, day by day, follow the Soviet 
press or listen to Soviet broadcasts. In the last few weeks. 
“peaceful coexistence” has been relegated to a second- 
ary place, while the “new German Wehrmacht” and its 
“American protectors” fill columns and pages. Russian 
newspapers are small four-page affairs, and a major 
part of this small space is now being given to reports of 
speeches, meetings and congresses dealing with the 
“resurrection of the Nazi army.” Moscow’s diplomatic 
notes, undiplomatic threats and various public pro- 


Building real power in Western Europe must be our primary aim; 
to achieve it, we must be prepared to legitimize the status quo 


elsewhere in the world by reasonable compromises 
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nouncements are intended to squelch the prospective 
military force of the West and turn history back to the 
golden days when the initiative in great international 
issues was exclusively in the hands of Stalin-Malenkov. 
That they will continue to resist bitterly and that the 
bitterness will mount is certain. 

It is erroneous to believe that the Paris conference of 
Western foreign ministers settled the German-rearmament 
problem. Actually, the political and diplomatic struggle 
over the issue is still in one of its first phases; Moscow 
does not view the battle as lost and is moving its not 
inconsiderable forces in Paris, Bonn and London to 
counteract, sabotage and drown the project. French 
Premier Mendés-France is confident that by May 1955 
the rearmament ship will be safe in a tranquil harbor. 
I am not as confident as Mr. Mendés-France; Moscow 
will do everything in its power to torpedo the ship, and 
who knows whether it may not succeed? 

The present heavy going will continue, and the Soviet 
Government will throw monkey-wrenches into the plans 
for Europe’s rearmament. Moscow will not soon accept 
the new state of affairs as an accomplished fact, because 
such acceptance would be tantamount to acknowledging 
defeat in a decisive battle of the cold war. 

A battle in the political field is like a surgical opera- 
tion. Just as the surgeon isolates the sick area and tries 
to keep the adjoining tissue untouched, an international 
operation requires that all attention be concentrated on 
the critical area and all extraneous elements be elimi- 
nated. This means that, of the host of important issues 
on which the United States and Soviet Russia are divided. 
all except the Central European issue must be temporarily 
settled by way of reasonable compromises with the Com- 
munist side. 

The United States cannot be successful if in the course 
of the next year it tries, in addition to a favorable solu- 
tion in Europe, to achieve a victory in other areas as 
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well—Korea, China, Indo-China. The greatest power on 
earth, if it tries to operate simultaneously in the West 
and East, will lose out and will increase the number of 
its enemies rather than neutralize some of them. While 
our main attention is concentrated on Europe, conflicts 
over the Far East must be avoided. 

Recently, Senator William Knowland (R.-Calif.) sug- 
gested a blockade of Communist China. Having observed 
Senator Knowland’s growth as a political leader and his 
understanding of international affairs, particularly his 
realistic and balanced judgments of Soviet Russia, which 
are often more realistic and balanced than the course 
chosen by the official molders of our foreign policy, it 
is surprising that he should at this difficult moment pro- 
ject a new offensive in Asia. 

Whether we would wish it so or not, history has made 
Europe the main field of international controversy today. 
In Europe, we have one great ally, Britain; France 
promises to cooperate; we may win another ally, Ger- 
many; finally, we and our allies maintain considerable 
military forces in the heart of the old continent. In the 
Far East, on the other hand, except for very small 
powers, we have no allies for an active policy; unlike 
Germany, Japan has not been partitioned, and she has 
no desire to play the role in Asia that history has as- 
signed to West Germany in Europe. Finally, we have 
no substantial military forces on the mainland of Asia 
and do not want to deploy new forces. Under these 
circumstances, a transition from our long series of 
retreats to simultaneous active policies in both Europe 
and Asia will not succeed. Let us realize that the United 
States is not strong enough to go it alone in the East 
and West. 

So long as this situation prevails, the United States 
will have to look for a modus vivendi, if only a tem- 
porary one, in the Far East. Whatever the status of their 
diplomatic recognition, there are in reality two Chinas. 
No substantial change in the Chinese picture can be 
expected in the near future: The Communist regime is 
strong enough to suppress its adversaries, and Formosa, 
protected by the United States Navy, will not be de- 
livered to Peking. Under no circumstances will the 
United States agree to the incorporation of Formosa into 
Communist China. 

A non-aggression pact of some kind between the two 
Chinas is preferable to the present situation of no-war- 
no-peace with its sporadic bombardment of islands, small 
raids, shooting down of aircraft, and capture of ships— 
a situation which may suddenly develop into a hot war 
in which the chances for either side would be uncertain. 

In its recent statement on American foreign policy, 
the National Planning Association stressed its conviction 
that a modus vivendi, a new balance, must be created 
between the two Chinas: 

“Our endeavor should be to achieve a more stable 
relationship, recognized by both sides, without, however, 
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a disastrous loss either of prestige or of real assets in 
the process. The main facts of the matter are that most 
of our allies, if not we ourselves, are going to put their 
relations with the Government of Communist China on 
a more normal basis. The acceptance of these facts by 
all concerned should make possible a more peaceful 
modus vivendi than has recently prevailed until such 
time (if it ever comes) when a permanent settlement of 
this issue can be attempted.” 

There is no doubt that, at the outset, the Communist 
Government in Peking will reject the idea of tolerating 
another Chinese power; nor will everybody on Formosa 
be happy to refrain, even for a time, from military 
operations against the dictatorship of Mao Tse-tung. As 
time goes on, however, hard facts will convince both 
parties that continuation of the civil war in its present 
form offers no prospects at this stage. The United States 
will possibly have to pay for such a modus vivendi by 
de facto recognition of the Peking regime, which would 
not affect the real state of affairs very much. 

In the last few months, too, a number of prominent 
Americans have suggested breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. Such a sensational move 
would have had a practical purpose in 1950, when Stalin 
sent the Communist armies against Seoul; or somewhat 
later, when Soviet-led and Soviet-armed Chinese “volun- 
teers” crossed the Yalu. But now it would be less appro- 
priate than at any time before. For two or three weeks, 
the world press would be full of comments about our 
forceful gesture; then new events would occur, new 
problems would begin to trouble thé world, and _ the 
“Soviet-American conflict” would become a workaday 
matter; a part of the scene. Neither Britain nor any 
other great nation would follow the United States, and 
nothing would be demonstrated except this government's 
isolation from its allies. The months would pass, and 
the gain would be nil. 

True, that part of the Soviet espionage apparat which 
nestles in the Soviet Embassy would be destroyed when 
the Embassy left. At the same time, however, American 
observers in Moscow and their Russian friends would 
cease to report, and we would lose this vantage point 
precisely at a moment when understanding of develop: 
ments in the capital of our main adversary becomes the 
supreme task of the American Foreign Service. Besides. 
not all Soviet spies and their agents would depart when 
the Soviet Embassy left. Soviet intelligence has a num- 
ber of agents in New York, Washington, Chicago and 
Detroit who work directly with Soviet outposts abroad: 
members of a dormant apparat, all these agents would 
be called to active service if and when the “normal” 
channels of Soviet espionage were cut off. 

While rejecting the suggestion of a rupture of diplo- 
matic relations, the President has announced his accep 
tance of the formula of peaceful coexistence; and, as 4 
first move to stress the new policy, the Secretary 
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Agriculture has agreed, contrary to his previous attitude, 
to sell American butter to the Soviet Government. As a 
matter of fact, no responsible person in the United 
States has ever stated that coexistence with a Communist 
regime is impossible, at least not since the Allied military 
intervention ended 34 years ago. We do peacefully co- 
exist with Communist Yugoslavia, as we have coexisted 
with countries whose economies and social systems were 
based on serfdom and slavery. We have coexisted and 
traded with governments ruled by despicable tyrants; 
we continue to maintain relations and trade with coun- 
tries where hands are chopped off as punishment for 
theft and where girls are sold to brothels. We do not 
and cannot possess the force to transform the whole 
world according to democratic ideals. 

Actually, the issue of peaceful coexistence is a real 
problem only for the Communist world, not for us. It 
was Lenin, and after him Stalin, who denied the possi- 
bility of coexistence. Lenin wrote in 1918: 

“Either the Soviet Government triumphs in every 
advanced country in the world, or the most reactionary 
imperialism triumphs. . . . One or the other—there is 
no middle course. . . . 

“International imperialism, with its mighty capital, its 
highly organized military techniques, which is a real 
force, a real fortress of international capital, could not 
under any circumstances, on any condition, live side by 
side with the Soviet Republic.” 

In 1919, Lenin said: “The existence of the Soviet 
Republic side by side with imperialist states for a long 
time is unthinkable. One or the other must triumph in 
the end.” 

Again, in 1920, he said: “As long as capitalism and 
socialism exist, we cannot live in peace; in the end, one 
or the other will triumph—a funeral dirge will be sung 
over the Soviet Republic or over world capitalism.” 

Somewhat later, Lenin arrived at the theory of a 
“breathing spell,” a temporary coexistence. How short 
a spell was intended is seen from the fact that in 1928 
the basic ideas of non-coexistence were reiterated by the 
Comintern under Stalin’s guidance: “In the process of a 
proletarian world revolution, wars between proletarian 
and bourgeois states, wars for the emancipation of the 
world from capitalism, will necessarily and inevitably 
arise.” 

Now Moscow shoots its own arrows of discord at the 
West and tries to confuse us: The American Govern- 
ment, it says, refuses to “coexist.” 

All the careful moves on the part of the West, all 
“coexistence” and trade with the Soviet Union, have 
meaning only if the main objective—increasing the 
power of the West, including Germany, in Europe—is 
vigorously pursued. Concessions in this field are out of 
the question. 

In 1947, George F. Kennan, later Ambassador to 
Moscow, developed his well-known “containment” theory 
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KENNAN: ‘HIS THEORY HAS PROVED CORRECT’ 


as a pattern for American policy in our day. This was 
at a time when America’s military preparedness was at 
its lowest level. Kennan’s idea was that, in order to stop 
or “contain” Soviet aggression, the forces of the United 
States must be increased to the point where they would 
be able to counterpoise the power of the Soviets and 
doom in advance every Soviet military adventure. 

Since that time, due to rearmament, the power of this 
country has increased considerably. Despite the fact 
that the Soviet Union has been arming continuously, the 
situation of the United States has improved. If a stand- 
ard existed for measuring the total power of a nation on 
land, in the air and on the sea, and if an index of the 
total strength of a nation could be arrived at, the picture 
at the present time would be approximately this: Using 
100 per cent as the index of the military strength of the 
Soviet Union and her satellites at any given time, 
American strength was not more than 20 per cent in 
1946-47; during the Korean War, it may have been 
about 30 to 40 per cent; it has increased to 50 or 60 
per cent at the present time. Our ability to match Soviet 
power depends in the first place on the rearmament of 
Germany: Combined with the new military force in 
Europe, the United States index of power may rise to 
100 and even 120 per cent in the next few years. 

This is the road to security, to the extent that limited 
security is possible in our time. George Kennan’s 
theory, which has proved correct, must be viewed 
dynamically, not statistically: The shift in the balance 
of Western and Soviet power must pass through several 
stages. If it succeeds, a time will come when, on the 
basis of its newly-won superiority, the West will claim 
more than a mere balance of power; it will strive for 
the liberation of all nations, the great majority of whose 
peoples are undoubtedly averse to Soviet domination 
and longing for independence. 
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Expansion vs. Taxes in Texas 


DALLas 
COST generally ignored in count- 
A ing up the material benefits of 
an expanding economy is the added 
demand made upon state and local 
governmental services. This is being 
brought decisively in the 
Southwest, which is in the midst of 
its greatest peacetime boom. Texas 
will spend more than $1 billion—the 
most in its history—for ordinary 
services during the next two years. 
This does not include extraordinary 
demands, such as the financing need- 
ed to modernize the Lone Star 
State's 46,500-mile state highway 
system during the next five years. 
And all these increased expendi- 
tures must be raised by the politi- 
cally unpleasant method of getting 
money from the taxpayers, either 
directly or by floating bonds. (The 
latter only puts off the day of reck- 
oning at the added cost of interest 
on the borrowed money.) In Texas. 
where elected state officials serve two- 
year terms, voters are constantly 


home 


pressuring their legislators to avoid 
more taxes. As one veteran politician 
explains it, “the people’s memories 
don’t fade much in that short 
period.” 

The 54th Texas Legislature, which 
was elected last summer and con- 
venes January 11, will find this gov- 
ernmental expense the Number 1 
problem on its agenda. Almost out- 
ranking it in importance, however. 
will be the long-unsolved puzzle of 
how to assure Texas, which is largely 
semi-arid and drought-plagued, of a 
dependable water supply. This is 
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By Bicknell Eubanks 


vital to the municipalities and agri- 
cultural areas, and to the constantly 
growing needs of new industries that 
are springing up all over the state. 
Governor Allan Shivers, who be- 
gins an unprecedented third term 
this month, has already drawn a 
rough sketch of what his administra- 
tion will seek from the Legislature, 
which appears to be heavily in his 
favor. He is emphasizing the impor- 
tance of providing services called 
for by the state’s expanding private 
economy and is facing the usual po- 
litical demands for a_ balanced 
budget. But the chief executive, in 
a little-noticed recent speech, made 
a point which has escaped the notice 
of most political observers here: It 
is “important to remember that a 
budget is not balanced until it prop- 
erly provides for the needs of the 
people.” And if the state does not 
make such provisions, he cautions. 
they will “inevitably be forced on 
us from Washington.” The impor- 
tance of this warning is pointed up 
by recent speeches in which the 
Governor has been restating his in- 
sistence that the statef must halt 
what he feels is an excessive growth 
of centralized Federal power. 
Governor Shivers draws his main 
political support from the conserva- 
tive wing of the Texas Democratic 
party. This faction is dominated by 
business and industrial leaders, who 
oppose any broad expansion of the 
state’s tax base. But at least one 
Texas political writer. Dave Chea- 
vens, veteran state-house correspond- 
ent for the Associated Press in 


Austin, writes that Mr. Shivers ap- 
pears to be “laying the groundwork 
for some sort of tax-boost proposal.” 

Just how far the Legislature will 
follow the Governor on fiscal ques- 
tions remains to be seen. He has a 
record of successful cooperation with 
the Legislature, where he served as 
a Senator and later presided as Lieu- 
tenant Governor. So far, it looks as 
if Mr. Shivers can count on a clear 
majority in the 54th Legislature. The 
Democratic party here has adopted 
a broad program which would: 

1. Adopt whatever the Governor 
recommends on the delicate issue of 
segregation in public schools. Mr. 
Shivers has opposed desegregation 
and urges school control on_ the 
local level. 

2. Enact tighter labor laws, such 
as one prohibiting a strike unless 
the majority of a firm’s employes 
vote for it in a state-conducted elec- 
tion. 

3. Work for an “enlarged, strong- 
er and improved public-school sys- 
tem,” including state-supported jun- 
ior and senior colleges. 

4. Give state-hospital and special 
school programs added funds. 

5. Establish paid parole supervi- 
sion. 

6. Recommend that Congressional 
and judicial redistricting be forced 
by a constitutional amendment. 

7. Adopt a “reasonable” tax pol- 
icy and meet any need for new reve- 
nue with “the most equitable. broad- 
based tax that is feasible.” 

The last point is expected to cause 
the bitterest debate. 
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LA's Last Liberal Paper Closes Shop 


Los ANGELES 


ALIFORNIA LIBERALS, who had 
a cited this state's “one-party 
press’ as a major reason for their 
defeats in the November elections, 
suffered another serious blow this 
month when the Los Angeles Daily 
News, after years on the critical list, 
finally expired. The News, the only 
metropolitan Democratic newspaper 
in the state, sold its subscription 
lists. comics and feature columnists 
to the opposition Times and Mirror 
in order to meet back payrolls. 

The situation in which this leaves 
Los Angeles journalism must be seen 
to be believed. Of the four papers 
remaining, two are part of the Hearst 
chain and two are owned by the 
Times-Mirror Co.. which is directly 
controlled by the Chandler family, 
perhaps the leading reactionary force 
in the Far West. 

The morning Times is more than 
a newspaper. It sets social. political, 
financial and even religious styles in 
Southern California. With the barest 
of concealment, it acts as a house 
organ for the dominant right-wing 
faction of the Republican party. sup- 
presses news it does not care to give 
its readers, distorts what it cannot 
suppress, and carries its political 
slant into every story. 

Fiercely anti-union. the 
often gives an air of legitimacy to 
local Communist-run unions so as to 
curb the power of the AFL and 
CIO. McCarthyite in politics, it ruth- 
lessly chops down even its long-time 
favorites if they stray even a little 
way off the reservation. Any crack- 
pot can get favorable coverage from 
the Times, so long as he supports 
the Bricker Amendment, opposes the 
progressive income tax. favors aboli- 
tion of TVA, public housing or 
Social Security, or mentions the 
magic words “right to work.” 
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By Frank Mankiewicz 


The rest of the morning field is 
left to the Hearst Examiner. A rep- 
lica of Hearst morning papers every- 
where, the Examiner has fair local 
coverage, scandalmongering, 
and the usual collection of incredible 
columnists. It is pro-McCarthy with 
good-government _ over- 


good 


occasional 
tones. 
The Times’s afternoon sister, the 
Mirror, has now inherited the title of 
“most liberal paper in town.” The 
Mirror, which always professed, in 
spite of its owners’ well-known hates 
and fears, a certain moderation in 





PAUL HOFFMAN: POISON TO ‘HERALD’ 


particular fields (notably race rela- 
tions), has now inherited the col- 
umnists who went down with the 
Daily News ship. Thus, for the next 
few months at least, we will be 
treated here to the incredible spec- 
tacle of a Chandler paper carrying 
Herblock, Drew Pearson and Elea- 
nor Roosevelt. The general belief 
seems to be that the Mirror will stay 
relatively “liberal” so long as there 
seems a chance to keep the Daily 
News’s subscribers. 

The remaining afternoon paper is 
the Hearst Herald-Express, which 


can only be described as psychotic. 


Rabidly McCarthyite, laced with sex 
and scandal, the Herald speaks for 
the know-nothing element. “Patriots 
Defeat Ford Scheme,” the paper ban- 
nered when the Board of Education 
rejected an offer of funds from the 
Ford Foundation to train addi- 
tional and _ badly-needed teachers. 
After all, the Herald explained to its 
readers, Paul Hoffman is connected 
with the Ford Foundation; he be- 
lieves in World Government: World 
Government is either Communism or 
worse, and so on. It was the Herald 
which led the fight here which re- 
sulted in the Board of Education’s 
banning of UNESCO literature in 
the schools. 

But it is also the Herald which 
has the largest afternoon circulation 
in the West. On first reading the 
newspaper, one believes it is some 
sort of joke—that clever college jour- 
nalists put it out as an annual stunt. 
as a sort of exaggeration of all that 
is evil in journalism. But it is real. 
and it cannot be exaggerated. 

With the collapse of the Daily 
News, there is no reason for any of 
the other newspapers to cater even 
for a brief moment to the liberals 
(or, as the Herald might call them in 
a routine news story, “crackpot, red- 
tinged intellectuals”) who want and 
will support a good, honest newspa- 
per. There is some talk of raising 
money to start a newspaper, or to 
buy up neighborhood dailies in an 
attempt to forge a new combination. 
but there seems little chance that 
any of these will mature. What seems 
most likely is that the circulation of 
the New York Times, already consid- 
erable in this news-starved enclave. 
will increase; and that only outside 
journals, radio and TV will be oper- 
ating to save the Los Angeles citizen 
from total ignorance of the world 
about him. It is a sorry prospect. 
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To 


3 en writer has arrived at the con- 


RICH 


clusion that the mark of the 
avant garde among liberals is a sense 
of guilt about winning. In election 
contests, the orthodox practitioner 
of the faith will be plunged into sor- 
row and remorse if his side wins 
but will feel a sense of exultation if 
the opposition grinds his face into 
the dust. Accustomed to losing, the 
perfectionist looks askance at vic- 
tory, feeling that his amateur stand- 
ing as martyr is thereby impaired. 
In last month’s election in New 
York, the liberal element of the elec- 
torate turned in a surprisingly good 
performance. In a contest which 
began with the odds heavily in favor 
of the Republicans, the liberals turn- 
ed out in sufficient force to tip the 
scales in behalf of progressive- 
minded, forward-looking candidates 
and policies. In the New York State 
elections, as in so many others across 
the nation, every vote counted, for 
the division of sentiment and polit- 
ical affiliation among the voters was 
sharp and a decision hinged on 
which way several thousand or even 
a few hundred would cast their bal- 
lots. The victorious Gubernatorial 
candidate, Averell Harriman, as New 
Deal a progressive as they come, won 
over his Republican opponent by a 
mere 11,000 votes in an election in 
which more than 5 million ballots 
were cast. Contributing to his vic- 
tory were the more than 260,000 
votes cast on the Liberal party line. 
A bloc of 260,000 votes would 





J. C. Ricu, a frequent contributor, 
is editor of the Hatworker and a 
writer for the Jewish Daily Forward. 
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By J. C. Rich 


be a considerable force in any elec- 
tion and was obviously the decisive 
one in a contest in which 11,000 
votes spelled the difference between 
victory and defeat. The response to 
the Liberal party’s achievement was 
a curious one among both foes and 
friends. With commendable candor, 
Thomas J. Curran, Republican boss 
in Manhattan, frankly announced 
himself a sorehead and said that the 
Liberal party was “the most totali- 
tarian” extant. He condemned David 
Dubinsky and Alex Rose, labor 
spokesmen of the Liberal party, as 
“dictators” and urged a little Taft- 
Hartley law for New York State to 
put a legislative straitjacket on 
labor’s participation in politics. 

The Hearst papers, at the same 
time, observed that it was a mistake 
of the Democrats to team up with 
the Liberals, because Liberal sup- 
port, they said, was the “kiss of 
death.” To be sure, the Hearst 
favorite, the unkissed Republican 
candidate for Governor, had gone 
down to defeat, but that only proved 
how wrong it was for the Democrats 
to pay any attention to the Liberal 
party. 

Thus. the articulate members of 
standpat conservatism wished the 
Liberal party would drop dead. It 
was startling, then, to read a rooter 
in left field, one Murray Kempton, 
announcing that the Liberal party 
was already dead. Writing in the 
N. Y. Post, which had supported 
Harriman and did not have to eat 
crow after the election, Kempton 
proclaimed that the Liberal party 
had died because (1) it had not 


gained enough votes on its own line 


Does It Make Liberal Sense 
Attack the Liberal Party? 


and (2) Dubinsky and Rose had not 
given sufficient voice to “dissenters” 
in Liberal party councils. 

Some of my best friends are 
named Murray Kempton, but I wish 
the Post’s bright commentator would 
not confuse perverseness with inde- 
pendence of mind. In the first place, 
it is not true that the Liberal party 
did not make a telling sccre in the 
recent election; the results point to 
a completely contrary conclusion. 
And the results include more than 
the tally of votes cast on November 
2; they go back much further. They 
go back to creating a favorable polit- 
ical atmosphere for liberals, to uc- 
tivating a sufficient number of labor 
men and women to, take an interest 
in politics, to persuading political 
leaders in the old parties that it 
would be unhealthy to ignore liberal 
sentiment among the voting popula- 
tion. It is, by the way, a paradox of 





DUBINSKY: HAS MANY OTHER DUTIES 


The New Leader 
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New York politics that the Liberal 
party does best when the other 
parties present the worst candidates, 
but gets a smallish vote when it per- 
suades them to present acceptable 
candidates. Thus, a substantial part 
of the party’s contribution to effec- 
tive liberalism consists in its in- 
fluence and pressure in behalf of 
such men as Lehman, Harriman, 
Roosevelt and Javits at the time of 
nomination, long before election. 
Selfish interest and partisan vain- 
glory might tempt others to take a 
contrary line to the end that the 
Liberal party register a big “protest” 
vote in every election, but such 
“dictators” as Dubinsky and Rose 
forego this temptation and move, in- 
stead, to put liberal candidates in 
office even though their own partisan 
prestige might suffer thereby. 

It is further not true that “dis- 
senters” are suppressed by the 
Liberal party—or that they are right 
merely because they are dissenters. 
A year ago, it was the “dissenters” 
who had their way and _ brought 
about the nomination of Rudolph 
Halley for Mayor when the leader- 
ship of the Liberal party questioned 
the wisdom of the choice. This year, 
it was the “dissenters” who felt that 
Roosevelt was the strongest candi- 
date the Liberal party could present 
for Governor, and it turned out that 
he ran the poorest race. Perhaps it 
will be recalled that certain CIO 
leaders railed at the Liberal party 
for supposedly “ignoring” Roosevelt 
in favor of Harriman. Ten years ago, 
the “dissenters” had the full run of 
the then operating third party and 
railed at Dubinsky and Rose for re- 
fusing to tolerate Communists in 
their midst. It was then that the late 
Sidney Hillman entered on a spell of 
coexistence with the Communists, 
and Dubinsky and Rose broke with 
the American Labor party to help 
form the Liberal party. The “dis- 
senters,” it turned out, were wrong 
on both principle and tactics, even 
though they had such a forthright 
partisan of dissent as Sidney Hill- 
man on their side. In other words. it 
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ROOSEVELT: DISSENTERS’ CHOICE 


is not true that dissenters cannot 
have their say in the Liberal party 
even when they are wrong. 

In this connection, let us observe 
that one of the recurring complaints 
of sideline rooters of the liberal team 
is that labor takes such a laggard in- 
terest in politics. There is justice to 
the complaint. There are few top 
leaders of organized labor who pitch 
in with full force on the political 
field and even fewer in labor ranks 
as we go down to the porkchop or 
local level. Organized labor and pro- 
gressives generally suffered grievous- 
ly because of this neglect. Reaction 
rules the roost by the instrument of 
the Republican Administration be- 
cause labor men have not done their 
duty by their own interest and their 
own following. Men who do take an 
active interest in politics, men like 
Dubinsky and Rose who do serve 
the cause of progress in the nation’s 
polity, are the exception rather than 
the rule in labor’s ranks. It must be 
disheartening to them if the reward 
of all their time-consuming and 
energy-consuming activity in behalf 
of liberalism is a back-handed slap 
from supposed friends and acknowl- 
edged spokesmen of liberal thought. 

As one with some knowledge of 
labor affairs, this observer can 
vouchsafe that David Dubinsky would 
find it more than comfortable not to 


be active in the Liberal party. It 
would no doubt add to Alex Rose’s 
peace of mind not to be distracted by 
political activity. Dubinsky’s function 
as executive of a huge organization 
with many locals scattered all over 
the nation is itself an energy-consurn- 
ing task. In addition, he is confronted 
with a depression in the apparel 
trades, with opposition from chisel- 
ing and conniving employers, with 
hostility from both employers and 
community big shots in towns in low- 
wage areas. On a smaller scale but 
with bigger headaches, Alex Rose 
has to contend with the normal difli- 
culties of trade-union administration 
and with a few special ones of his 
own industry and_ organization. 
There was a strike of 1,500 hatters 
that lasted almost eleven months and 
left the union steeped in debt. The 
union’s resources like its member- 
ship are relatively small, but the 
burden of problems and difficulties 
is enormous. 

If, despite these responsibilities, 
worries and anxieties, Dubinsky and 
Rose volunteer their services in be- 
half of liberal causes in general and 
liberal political activity in particular, 
they do so at the expense of their 
own leisure, health and composure. 
It will not encourage many labor 
men to follow suit if the reward of 
this activity is a kick in the slats 
from their own friends. 

The division of political align- 
ments in this country will continue to 
be sharp and critical. Every vote 
mattered this year and will be needed 
even more desperately in coming 
elections. In New York, where there 
was a Liberal party to mobilize and 
activate the independent and liberal- 
minded citizenry, the Republicans 
lost. In neighboring New Jersey and 
Massachusetts, a similar set of polit- 
ical circumstances prevailed, but 
there was no Liberal party to give 
progressives the extra boost they 
needed and the GOP won. Would the 
perfectionist advance guard of the 
N. Y. Post have been happier if the 
candidates it supported had lost in 
New York also? 











“TWHERE the NEWS ENDS 


CHAMBERLIN 


IVE YEARS have passed since the 

death of Reuben Markham, writer 
and journalist, one of the finest 
American democrats I have ever 
known, and a devoted fighter against 
Nazism, Communism and every other 
form of tyranny. I first met Mark- 
ham almost thirty years ago at a 
conference of foreign correspondents 
in London. At that time, I was Mos- 
cow correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor, while Markham 
patrolled the Balkan beat for the 
same newspaper. 

What most impressed one about 
Markham was the grassroots human- 
ity of his outlook. He was born in 
Kansas, perhaps the most socially 
democratic state in America; and the 
very idea of a master race or a 
ruling party or a privileged élite 
was not only abhorrent but almost 
incomprehensible to him. He was the 
kind of “free and equal” American 
to whom Whitman might have dedi- 
cated a poem, with whom Mark 
Twain would have enjoyed a lei- 
surely cruise down the Mississippi. 

Markham came of an evangelical 
family, and the religious influence 
on his life and character was always 
strong. He would lash out against 
tyrants and oppressors, big and 
small, with all the fire of the Hebrew 
prophets. He started life as a Prot- 
estant missionary in the Balkans. 
And when he passed into journalism 
he retained, as part of his religious 
heritage, an instinctive sympathy for 
the underdog, for genuine agrarian 
reformers (not the Chinese Commu- 
nist brand) hounded in Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia, for Austrian Social 
Democrats in Dollfuss’s prisons. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Reuben Markham: 
Foe of Tyrants 


Markham’s hostility to Nazism was 
instinctive and passionate. Had he 
been in Russia at the time of Stalin’s 
greatest crimes, he would surely have 
been just as ardent in his hatred of 
Communism. For Markham had a 
special fondness for the peasants of 
the Slavic lands in the Balkans. One 
can imagine his feelings if he had 
seen for himself the tragedies of 
“liquidation of the kulaks as a class,” 
forced collectivization and the great 
famine of 1932-33. 

In the Balkans before World War 
II, the Communists could easily 
give the impression of being perse- 
cuted underdogs. Markham’s awak- 
ening to the fundamental evil of 
Communism came when he went to 
Europe during the war as a Balkan 
expert in the OWI. He soon found 
that his old friends, the men in the 
Balkan countries whom he knew as 
sincere liberals and reformers, were 
being knocked off faster and more 
ruthlessly by the new Soviet stooge 
regimes than by the rightist govern- 
ments of the past. 

He was able to verify at first hand 
what a Communist take-over meant 
to the peoples of Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania when he visited those coun- 
tries as a correspondent in 1946 and 
1947. From that trip he came back 
to the United States a soldier dedi- 
cated for the duration of the strug- 
gle against Communism. His house 
on Fairfield Street in Boston became 
a rallying point for refugees from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Markham was a most indefatig- 
able worker, to the point of injuring 
his health and probably shortening 
his life. He found little time for 





society or for his favorite relaxation, 
a visit to the ball park. There was 
always a book or a pamphlet to be 
written, a speech to be made. I re- 
member Markham speaking at a 
Rand School meeting and getting an 
ovation for the warmth and sincer- 
ity of his plea for the oppressed 
masses in Eastern Europe. He pub- 
lished what is probably the most 
complete account of the Communist 
take-over in Rumania. 

Markham and I shared a rather 
hitter joke. Whenever a _ Soviet 
mouthpiece in Poland, Bulgaria or 
some other satellite came out with 
a speech or radio broadcast blasting 
at the United States, I made a point 
of asking Markham: “Wasn’t he (or 
she) on the OWI staff during the 
war?” And all too often his answer, 
based on his own work in that most 
un-security-conscious 
was: “Yes.” It is a pity that no Con- 
gressional committee took up the 
subject of Communist and fellow- 
traveler infiltration of the OWI dur- 
ing Markham’s lifetime. He would 
have been a most informative wit- 


organization, 


ness. 

Although Markham’s 
background was Protestant. he was 
disturbed in his later years by the 
double phenomenon of softness to- 
ward Communism and excessive sec- 
tarianism on the part of some Prot- 
estant churchmen. 


religious 


A very typical 
Protestant himself in his faith and 
moral outlook, he had no patience 
with what he regarded as the danger- 
ous sophistry of representing Roman 
Catholicism as a force of evil com- 
parable with Communism. 

Markham’s last years were de- 
voted to work for the Free Europe 
Committee. His dream was to re- 
tire with his wife to the pastorate of 
a church in a small New England 
town. This dream was not to he 
realized. Reuben Markham passed 
away. But he left behind the memory 
of a man who could never be a neu- 
tralist in the struggle between imper- 
fect right and absolute wrong, who 
fell a casualty of unstinting work for 
his ideals. 
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HICKS 


LITTLE LEss than a year ago, James T. Farrell pub- 

lished in THE New LEADER an essay entitled 
“Reflections at Fifty.”” He has now brought together in a 
volume of the same title (Vanguard, $3.75) fifteen pieces 
of various kinds. There is an ambitious essay on Ibsen 
and Joyce, and there is a vivid and sympathetic account 
of John Dewey at the 1937-38 Trotsky hearings in Mex- 
ico. Several pieces describe Farrell’s methods of writing; 
others are concerned with literary theory; others com- 
ment on older contemporaries by whom he was influ- 
enced—Anderson, Dreiser, Mencken. Finally, there is a 
fascinating document—a transcript of Farrell’s testimony 
in a censorship case. 

“I have written millions of words,” he says in the title 
essay, “and I have just published my _ twenty-seventh 
book. My twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth books are al- 
ready completed. A great part of these years has been 
spent with myself sitting on a chair, alone, and writing 
with a pen, a pencil, or a typewriter. At times, this has 
been joyful; at times, it has been very lonely. In certain 
moods, I think of writing as the loneliest profession a 
man can choose. In other moods, I think it is the most 
wonderful one.” 

It is in any case his profession, and he has devoted 
himself to it with rare singlemindedness. In the essay 
called “My Beginnings as a Writer,” we find him marvel- 
ing, as we, too, are forced to marvel, that a writer came 
out .of the tenements and parochial schools of Chicago. 
Less promising beginnings can scarcely be imagined. 
and yet Farrell found himself at an earlier age than most 
of our novelists, and his whole career was foreshadowed 
by his first novel, Young Lonigan. In The Face of Time, 
whose genesis he describes in an essay in this volume, 
there is what seems to me to be a new tenderness, but 
in its purpose and its methods his latest novel differs 
little from his earliest. 

Critics have often assumed that it was through reading 
Dreiser that Farrell discovered what he wanted to do: 
and, of course, there are, as Farrell has always affirmed, 
affinities between the author of Sister Carrie and the 
author of Studs Lonigan. But here he states: “Sherwood 
Anderson influenced and inspired me perhaps more pro- 
foundly than any other American writer.” The first book 
of Anderson’s that Farrell read was Tar, and it came to 
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By Granville Hicks 


Fifteen Essays by James T. Farrell. 
Poetry and Prose by Dylan Thomas 


him, as a few years earlier Winesburg, Ohio had come to 
many young people, as a revelation. More than that. it 
strengthened his ambition to become a writer. 

“If the inner life of a boy in an Ohio country town of 
the nineteenth century was meaningful enough to be the 
material for a book like Tar, then perhaps my own feel- 
ings and emotions and the feelings and emotions of 
those with whom I had grown up were important. My 
self-confidence grew in one leap. My ambition to write 
was solidified and strengthened. I thought of writing a 
novel about my own boyhood, about the neighborhood 
in which I had grown up. Here was one of the seeds 
that led to Studs Lonigan.” 

Farrell is always clear and illuminating when he is talk- 
ing about his own work or about the work of writers he 
admired. When, on the other hand, he turns to general 
literary topics, he does considerable floundering. If one 
compares “On the Function of the Novel,” for instance, 
or “Tradition in America,” or “Some Observations on 
Literature and Sociology,” with “How The Face of Time 
Was Written” or “A Note on Sherwood Anderson,” it is 
obvious that Farrell’s gift as a critic is for the concrete 
rather than the general. 

All of the theoretical essays, however, illuminate his 
practice as a novelist, and this is particularly true of the 
one entitled “Some Observations on Naturalism. So 
Called, in Fiction.” As the title suggests, Farrell is not 
altogether pleased at being described as a naturalist, but 
he will not repudiate the term. As he points out, one can 
believe in the scientific method or even, so far as that 
goes, iri determinism—Farrell himself is not a determin- 
ist—and still reject Zola’s contention that a novelist 
can “explain” human behavior in the sense that a chem- 
ist can “explain” what goes on in his test tubes. No one, 
as a matter of fact, ever put much stock in Zola’s dogmas, 
and they have been completely discredited by subsequent 
developments in science and the emergence of new con- 
cepts of causation. But, as Erich Auerbach says in 
Mimesis, and as Farrell fully recognizes, Zola’s practice 
was far better than his theory; and it is from Zola’s 
novels, not from his critical theorizing, that Farrell has 
learned valuable lessons. 

“T have been called a naturalist,” he says, “and I have 
never denied it. However, my own conception of natu- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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ralism is not that which is usually attributed to me. By 
naturalism I mean that whatever happens in this world 
must ultimately be explainable in terms of events in this 
world. I assume or believe that all events are explainable 
in terms of natural origins rather than of extranatural 
or supernatural origins. Although this assumption under- 
lies what I have written, I do not write novels to prove 
or disprove this assumption. I write novels to try to 
reveal what life seems to me to be like. I write novels 
as part of an attempt to explore the nature of experi- 
ence.” 

This is not said with great felicity, but Farrell’s posi- 
tion is clear. I wish that the word “naturalism” would 
be dropped out of critical discourse, for it cannot have 
today the meaning that Zola assigned to it; and, as Far- 
rell says, it tends to have as many meanings as there are 
critics who use it. What Zola really attempted in his 
novels, the exploration of experience, can be done in 
many ways, and this, too, Farrell realizes. Farrell found 
the right way for him at the outset of his career, and he 
has never departed from it. This consistency has given 
his work a narrow range, but it has also given it a 
cumulative effect for which there is no parallel in present- 
day literature. He will be remembered not for one book 
or for three or four but for the entire body of his work. 

In the title essay, he writes: “We swim well or badly 
in the sea of time. I have been privileged to swim in it 
now for fifty years. At times, the waters have been cold 
and the waves have been fierce. Again, the waters have 
been calm and blue. . . . And as they are wonderful in 
all their changes, so is life wonderful. To understand it, 
to love it, to make it a little better, and to accept its buf- 
fetings as best we can and swim against them, knowing 
that we swim on and out toward a horizon we can never 
reach—this is all we can do.” As he admits, he has 
grown less belligerent with the passing of the years, but 
he has not deviated by a hair’s breadth from the course 
he set himself a quarter of a century ago. 

Dylan Thomas’s Quite Early One Morning (New 
Directions, $3.50) is also a miscellany, but otherwise it 
has little in common with Farrell’s Reflections at Fifty. 
Farrell works tremendously hard to say exactly what he 
wants to say, but there is no magic in his use of words. 
Thomas, on the other hand, was one of the great magi- 
cians, and the magic is felt in his prose as well as 
his poetry. 

The volume contains five reminiscences of childhood, 
including the famous “A Child’s Christmas in Wales.” It 
contains several comments on poets and discussions of 
literary matters prepared for reading on the BBC. There 
are a couple of satirical pieces, the tender and amusing 
“International Eisteddfod,” “A Visit to America,” and 
some fragments. 

The childhood reminiscences are the best. Anyone who 
has been held spellbound by Thomas’s reading of “A 
Child’s Christmas in Wales” knows the vividness and the 
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humor with which the poet evoked the past. Who can 
forget the postmen “with sprinking eyes and wind. 
cherried noses,” or the “few small aunts, not wanted in 
the kitchen, nor anywhere else for that matter, [who] 
sat on the very edges of their chairs, poised and brittle. 
afraid to break, like faded cups and saucers,” or the aunt 
“now, alas, no longer whinnying with us,” or the “small. 
dry, eggshell voice” of the man in the other room? 

In “A Story,” there is a paragraph that is packed with 
the extravagance and the love of incongruity that formed 
Thomas’s humor: “I was staying at the time with my 
uncle and his wife. Although she was my aunt, I never 
thought of her as anything but the wife of my uncle. 
partly because he was so big and trumpeting and red- 
hairy and used to fill every inch of the hot little house 
like an old buffalo squeezed into an airing cupboard, and 
partly because she was so small and silk and quick and 
made no noise at all as she whisked about on padded 
paws, dusting the china dogs, feeding the buffalo, set- 
ting the mousetraps that never caught her; and once she 
sleaked out of the room, to squeak in a nook or nibble in 
the hayloft, you forgot she had ever been there.” This is 
Thomas at his most outrageous and not far from his best. 

The BBC pieces are, naturally, less inspired, though 
he is serious and impressive on Wilfred Owen and inter- 
esting on other Welsh poets. The two broadcasts con- 
cerned with his own poetry are largely made up of the 
poems he read, and, though it must have been a joy to 
hear his reading, I wish that he had offered more in the 
way of comment. (Why, I wonder, does the piece called 
“Three Poems” quote only two?) “The Festival Exhibi- 
tion, 1951” and “The International Eisteddfod” contain 
some fine passages, but “A Visit to America,” dated 
1953, seems tired. There are marvelous lines in this last. 
but as a whole it is labored, and I am distressed to find 
Thomas warming over two not very good wisecracks he 
had used on the BBC—one about a man who spoke as if 
he had the Elgin marbles in his mouth, the other about 
the tediousness of Charles Morgan. Still, after his 
strenuous tours, Thomas had a right to be weary. 

Caedmon has issued two fine records of Thomas read- 
ing his own work, and it is to be hoped that the readings 
he did for the BBC—of the poems of others as well as of 
his own poems—will be made available. He was a won- 
derful reader. However, it may have been something of 
a misfortune that his reading could so easily convince 
the listener that he understood what was being read. 
Thomas’s poems are not so easily understood as that, and 
even those that on the surface seem to be simple turn 
out to have multiple meanings. In some of his prose 
pieces, on the other hand, and especially when he is 
writing about his childhod, there is all of the eloquence 
and much of the beauty without the difficulty. A collec: 
tion such as this not only preserves a valuable part of 
his work but also serves as an introduction to his major 
achievements. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


India’s Inverted Racism 


An American in India. 
By Saunders Redding. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 277 pp. $3.50. 


SAUNDERS REDDING went to India 
on an educational mission for the 
Department of State which he hoped 
might lead to a book that had noth- 
ing to do with the problems of the 
Negro in the United States, about 
which he had written in the past. 
Ironically, his book throws a wealth 
of new light on India, and on Amer- 
ica’s relation to it, precisely because 
he found that his own color affected 
every lecture and every interview in 
a color-conscious country in which 
an inverted racism—Redding speaks 
of “an obscene intolerance”—is the 
dominant political emotion. He says, 
in fact: “Many Indians were color- 
conscious to a degree completely 
unimaginable even to American 
Negroes.” 

The book is written as a reasoned 
travelogue. We follow the author 
from arrival to departure as he goes 
from Bombay and New Delhi on sal- 
lies to Travancore, Madras, Calcutta 
and so on. The comment is intelli- 
gent, well-informed and exceptionally 
sensitive to the political overtones in 
the author’s experiences. Everywhere 
he encountered the sharp race bias 
in reverse—the assumption that Red- 
ding must be “one of us” because he 
was colored, or, conversely, that he 
must be a traitor to his race because 
he did not describe America as a hell 
on earth in which there were daily 
lynchings and no educational or eco- 
nomic opportunities for Negroes. 

The book is full of graphic de- 
scriptions of meetings and interviews, 
Which tell the reader about India 
and about the American Negro in a 
new and unexpected perspective. 
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Reviewed by Harry D. Gideonse 
President, Brooklyn College; author, 
“America in a World Economy” and other books 


There was, for instance, the meeting 
at Allahabad at which Redding was 
mercilessly heckled on a_ straight 
Communist _ party-line after 
delivering a lecture on a wholly lit- 
erary subject: 

“I stood there. I tried to examine 
my thoughts with cool curiosity. Why 
should I care what these people 
thought of America? Where was my 


basis 


‘clinical’ perspective, the substance 
of my private boast that I would 
simply tell the truth and let it go at 
that? Take it or leave it. Why should 
I be emotionally involved? But all 
at once I knew I could not help my- 
self. I was involved because I was 
American and because I had to be 
involved in all that happened to 
America, even in all that happened 
to America in the minds of people 
who were not Americans. I[ stood 
there feeling and thinking this and 
knowing at the same time that this 
was not all, nor nearly all; but what 
else there was my mind would not 
grasp and organize.” 
Redding’s experience 
course, heavily colored by the fact 
that an American writer necessarily 
meets more of the “educated” or 
Westernized Indians, and this is pre- 
cisely the element that has been most 
heavily infiltrated—or at least influ- 
enced—by anti-American or “Com- 
munist” propaganda. The book con- 
firms my own experience in India 
with the proletarianized college 
teachers and the feverish ideological 
atmosphere of the student and fac- 
ulty meetings, but it goes consider- 
ably beyond my own observations 
because Redding often received an 


was, of 


initially friendly reception based on 
his audience’s assumption that, as a 
Negro, he would share their racial 
bias against the “white”—and speci- 
fically the American “white.” 

The author’s values—which are 
clearly democratic and liberal—will 
make his book a cathartic experience 
to readers who are full of the con- 
ventional legends about “the con- 
templative, spiritual East,” or who 
have swallowed the Nehru myth of 
a democratic India with an Oxford 
accent. All the exotic flavor, all the 
color and diversity are here—but 
also the moral fatigue and the omni- 
present gap between verbal profes- 
sion and actual experience, the “hate- 
filled admiration of Western man- 
ners, culture and wealth and a com- 
pulsive, conscience-smitten love of 
the ancient ways of India.” 

“Until I came out to India.” says 
Redding in one of his summarizing 
paragraphs, “I had no 
there was in me so great an urge to 
defend America or that there were 
so many dangerous untruths to de- 
fend her against. Until I came to 
India, Communism meant little more 
than interesting reading in the news- 
papers. Though I am still unmoved 
by the antics of certain American 
legislators, I know now that Com- 
munism abroad than 
just a blow to American pride and 
prestige.” 

Redding has greatly enriched the 
American literature on India with 
this colorful and disturbing study of 
what he calls the “incredibly com- 
plex, knotted coil of [Indian] atti- 
tudes toward America.” 
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American Demagogues. 
By Reinhard H. Luthin. 
Beacon. 368 pp. $5.00. 

FOREIGN have long 
commented on the singular role that 
extremists have played in the Ameri- 
can political tradition, often sug- 
gesting that these political aberra- 


OBSERVERS 


tions are a consequence of too much 
democracy, of national immaturity, 
or of social instability. Perhaps sig- 
nificantly, American historians—al- 
though they have examined in schol- 
arly fashion the careers of such ex- 
tremists as Ignatius Donnelly and 
Tom Watson—have avoided the gen- 
eral problem, usually pointing out in 
somewhat shamefaced fashion that 
here and there in American history 
some strange characters have flour- 
ished but that they have never really 
gotten anywhere. 

Actually, the presence of dema- 
gogues and related species seems 
quite explicable, given the hetero- 
geneous character of American so- 
ciety and the absence of firm class 
or caste lines. Indeed, the Huey 
Longs and Jim Curleys are but the 
political manifestation of the Ameri- 
can success story: Horatio Alger 
could surely rejoice in the slogan 
“Every man a king!” and the vital 
American myth that no person or 
group, no matter how humble in 
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Parallel quotations prove that 
Nazis and Communists are broth- 
ers under the skin. Students and 
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The Anatomy of Demagogy 


Reviewed by John P. Roche 


Department of Political Science, Haverford College; 
co-author, “The Dynamics of Democratic Government” 


origin, can be excluded from the 
political and social decision-making 
process supplied the dynamic to 
minority-oriented demagogues. Thus. 
it might be suggested that the exist- 
ence of extremist groups is the price 
that American society must pay for 
its dream of mobility and its reality 
of cultural pluralism. 

Mr. Luthin, in this careful study 
of ten American political extremists. 
suggests that their power grew in 
large part from the fact that they 
appealed to alienated constituencies. 
to groups which were ignored or op- 
pressed by dominant élites. While I 
am impressed with his analysis and 
recommend it strongly to all those 
who wish to understand how Long. 
Bilbo, 


members of Luthin’s rogues gallery 


Marcantonio and the other 


operated, American Demagogues 
strikes me as inadequate at one major 
point. Mr. Luthin has, it seems to 
me, set up a circular definition of 
“demagogue,” that is, he has defined 
his ten men as demagogues and then 
defined demagoguery in terms of his 
ten men. As a consequence of this 
lack of definition, the line between 
pure, old-fashioned political crooks 
and demagogues becomes blurred. as 
evidenced by the inclusion of Boss 
Hague in-the book. 

Demagoguery is surely more than 
dirty pool. for, if the latter suffices as 
a criterion, there is hardly an Ameri- 
can politician who can escape the 
designation of demagogue, from Jet- 
ferson, Tammany’s first President. 
to Truman, its last. Similarly, if Vito 
Marcantonio deserves inclusion, on 
what basis does one exclude “the 
Little Flower,” who taught Vito vir- 
tually everything he knew? In short, 
it seems to me that there is more to 
being a demagogue than merely the 
efficient, 


ruihless organization of 


a minorily-group constituency. 

What this additional something is, 
I do not know: my feeling is that 
it should be sought in the psycho- 
logical quality of the leadership, in 
the existence of what Max Weber 
called charismatic leadership, essen- 
tially an irrational sense of mission 
which grips the leader as well as the 
led. But, whatever it may be, it 
seems to me that a book of this sort 
is incomplete unless some effort be- 
yond the cataloguing of common 
characteristics is made to define the 
concept “demagogue.” 

A further 


aware here that perhaps I am ask- 


criticism—and [ am 
ing Mr. Luthin to write another book 
—would be that the author does not 
deal sufficiently with the social and 
political reasons why these “dema- 
gogues” have failed. | would submit 
that it has not merely been that peo- 
ple got tired of them. or were aroused 
from their stupor and threw them 
out: while these are undoubtedly 
part of the answer. | believe that a 
basic reason can be sought in the 
nature and structure of American 
government. The framers of the Con- 
aware of the 


stitution were well 


& 


dangers to “republican” government 
that arise from the passions of the 
community: and. with a genius that 
was both cynical and idealistic, they 
set to work to create a passion-proof 
government, one that could withstand 
successfully any but the most  sus- 
tained and protracted assault. While 
the resulting fragmentation of the 
power to govern has inhibited many 
good causes, it has also made it vir- 
tually impossible for an extremist to 
achieve power and has insured that. 
before a man or an ideology attains 
supremacy, they must survive the 
“sober second thought” of the Amer- 
ican community. 
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On SCREEN 


By Martin S. Dworkin 


Odets's ‘Country Girl 
Adapted by Seaton 


LIFFORD ODETS had been away 
jean Broadway a long time 
when his The Country Girl opened 
late in 1950. The ideological distance 
from his earlier plays seemed even 
longer. In a preface to an edition 
of six of his works in 1939, Odets 
had written, “We are living in a time 
when new art works should shoot 
bullets.” The impassioned social pro- 
test of Awake and Sing and, even 
more, the patent party-line cartoon- 
ing of capitalist evil in Waiting for 
Lefty were surely dramatic gunplay 
for a cause: an idea of what is in 
terms of another idea of what ought 
to be. 

But Odets’s real power lay in the 
explosiveness of his writing rather 
than in his accuracy of aim. Per- 
haps in spite of himself and_ his 
revolutionary charisma, his charac- 
ters appeared as real and vital peo- 
ple. “Art can only live and have its 


being in the particular.” Gide wrote. 
What is 
Odets’s early plays. in our hindsight 


worth remembering of 
upon his even then misguided fervor. 
is that his partisans were poetically 
drawn, creatively inspirited _ indi- 
viduals. His art transcended his 
propaganda. The generalized over- 
sight was too easy, too ideologically 
captivated. The insight into indi- 
vidual people was truer. more validly 
eloquent than the proletarian rou- 
lades and animated slogans. 
Perhaps art works should never 
shoot bullets, but deflect them into 
cleverly envisioned trajectories. The 
Odets of The Country Girl. at any 
rate. no longer perorates, but pene- 
trates people—albeit as mercilessly 
as he once impaled a hypostatized 
“system.” Among its predecessors, it 
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is closest to Golden Boy, which fun- 
damentally intended an_ allegory, 
incising the struggle for individval 
integrity in the whole society by 
disemboweling the professionalized 
combat of the boxing world. The 
Country Girl, too, is set within a spe- 
cial world, that of the theater. And 
its intention of exploring certain 
aspects of the relation of truth and 
falsity is focused the more sharply 
as it embeds its problematic situa- 
tion within the milieu of profes- 
sional play-acting. 

In a way, Odets set himself a vir- 
tuoso’s exercise, to treat his ideas 
within a typical dramatic triangle. 
following a plot that is more com- 
monplace than merely common. He 
staged the Broadway production 
himself and was fortunate in having 
Paul Kelly play the actor and Uta 
Hagen his wife, with Steven Hill as 
the director whose drive to raise a 
drunk to stardom involves the three 
in a struggle of romantic and spir- 
itual forces. 

The Country Girl has now been 
adapted for the screen by George 
Seaton and directed by him with 
such economy and clarity that the 
film is better than the stage produc- 
tion. Seaton has tightened the con- 
flict by judicious revision and cut- 
ting. He has taken full advantage of 
the special techniques of the film. 
using close-ups and skilful montage 
to focus attention on the principals. 
recreating a projective intensity that 
is the of the 
stage’s agonizing intimacy. 


screen counterpart 


One of Seaton’s excisions is of par- 
ticular interest. The part of the play- 
wright has been eliminated—for 
which we may be thankful. In Odets’s 


original, this character ‘had been 
drawn so sympathetically, and so su- 
perficially, that this obviously senti- 
mentalized protagonism of the author 
was embarrassing. It was as if Odets, 
in returning to Broadway, felt it 
necessary to defend playwrights and 
play-writing. Between 1939 and 
1950, a lot of real bullets had been 
shot, a lot of shiny illusions had 
turned to leaden horror. After these 
alchemies, perhaps the stage seemed 
a lesser magic. Locating his drama of 
truth and falsity in the world of the 
theater, it was as if Odets felt it 
necessary to engender sympathy for 
his art, so powerless to change the 
world outside. 

But this character was essentially 
irrelevant, and Seaton was wise to 
ignore him, centering upon the real 
protagonists. And few full-length 
films focus so narrowly for so long 
upon so few figures. Almost all the 
action involves only the three main 
characters, and they appear in rela- 
tively few changes of scene. Seaton’s 
problems of control were enormous. 
and it is understandable that the 
film occasionally seems to partake of 
the pace and outlook of the stage, 
with exits and entrances rather than 
cuts and fades. 

But Seaton’s greatest problem of 
control was in evoking the roles 
from his performers. The Country 
Girl depends upon development of 
the characters. The alcoholic actor 
must pass credibly through several 
permutations of personality. His 
wife has to be seen first in her 
facade, hard and 
then in growing penetration and un- 
derstanding. The director has to 
topple from arrogant error concern- 
ing the respective sincerities of the 
actor and his wife, to abjection of 


uningratiating. 


pride, to swift revision of outlook. 
We must see that his original oppo- 
sition to the wife is a compound of 
bitter preconception, jealousy, per- 
sonal challenge—and inverted affec- 
tion. The direction is all-important, 
even though the skill of the actors 
is inescapably prerequisite. 

Bing Crosby in the leading role 
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displays a range and power beyond 
anything he has had to do in twenty 
years of largely stereotyped charac- 
terization—a tribute to his 
growth as well as to Seaton’s skilful 
evocation. Especially in the earlier 
scenes, where he must convincingly 
project one character, yet so subtly 
indicate its inherent insincerity that 
only the audience can see, his skill 
is of the first order. Seaton rewrote 
the part for Crosby, to permit him 
to be a singing actor. But this in no 
way compromises the story. Crosby’s 
songs, pleasant in themselves, are al- 
ways integral and unobtrusive upon 
the film’s main purpose. 

Grace Kelly as his wife is quite 
good—although she doesn’t warm 
sufficiently in the later moments. Miss 
Kelly’s characteristic remoteness is 
appropriate at first. But she must 
learn to consume herself, and not 
only some fuel that is provided her, 
before she can set audiences aflame. 
William Holden, one of the most ver- 
satile actors in Hollywood, acts the 
director believably, with fine projec- 
tion of the inner chaos of feelings 
that he directs outward so forcefully 
in directing others. The remain- 
der of the cast is large; but Seaton 
uses every device of camera and 
editing, timing and continuity, to 
emphasize the principals whose story 
is the film—and especially the actor, 
played by Crosby in a new and 
deeper triumph of his long career. 

In the same preface in which he 
made plays shoot bullets, Odets wrote 
that he was largely concerned with 
“fashioning a play immediately and 
dynamically useful.” This later work, 
The Country Girl, fires no volleys— 
even against alcoholism and _ its 
causal self-delusion. As yet, and for 
all its qualities, there is not the ex- 
citement of the early plays. But 
neither is there a sense of being rid- 
dled by another’s good intentions— 
which are not yet our own in any 
case, but surely are too fanatically 
aimed to impale only the evils within 
us. We may suspect that what the 
story does teach us about people and 
their problems gains force from this. 


own 


On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 


T Is regrettable that artists like 

Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 
should devote themselves to making 
creamy confections on the stage. 
Since Molnar’s The Guardsman in 
1924, they have given too much of 
their talent to the frothy effer- 
vescences of the “battle” of the sexes. 
It is a tinsel-and-colored-icing war 
they wage, setting different designs 
upon what always turns out to be 
the same old treaty of peace, the 
wedding-cake. They bake another for 
us in Noel Coward’s Quadrille.' 

Between the questionable taste of 
the unnecessary seasick girl at the 
beginning and end of the play, Mr. 
Coward has supplied the usual in- 
gredients for the Lunts’ cooking. A 
flighty English lord has taken flight 
with an American lady from Boston, 
who flutters sedately at the honor 
the lord has done her by seducing 
her. Her husband, a_ forthright 
(though oddly high-voiced) Ameri- 
can railway magnate, joins forces 
with his lordship’s lady to redeem 
their errant spouses. They succeed, 
but meanwhile—played by Lunt and 
Fontanne—they fall in love with one 
another. Brian Aherne and Edna 
Best, as the reclaimed two, help make 
the acting a joy to savor. But why 
should the mountains labor to bring 
forth a mousse? 

Let us cross the island to the Jan 
Hus House, where without preten- 
tiousness the city’s favorite play- 
wright is represented by the com- 


1 Quadrille, By Noel Coward. Directed by Alfred 
Lunt. Presented by John C. Wilson and H. M. Ten- 
nent. At the Coronet Theater. 

2 Twelfth Night. By William Shakespeare, Directed 
by Norman Peck. Designed by Donald H. Goldman. 
Presented by the Shakespearewrights. At the Jan 
Hus House. 






By Joseph T. Shipley 


Good Acting Helps 
Two Comedies 


edy Twelfth Night.” Fluidly designed 
by Donald H. Goldman, deftly di- 
rected by Norman Peck, the play 
takes on a new freshness as it struts 
or swirls or sprawls or more deli- 
cately drifts—as with Feste’s singing 
—across the ample stage. Laurie 
Vendig as Viola is apt in the varied 
moods of her role; girl disguised as 
boy, she has a harder time than the 
Elizabethan player, who merely re- 
sumed his proper sex, but she man- 
ages the bold front the male puts on 
before the amorous Olivia as well 
as the timorous aspect of the maid 
challenged to a duel by Sir Andrew. 
Without neglecting the poetry and 
the romance, the present .production 
gives full rein to the comic move- 
ments of the play. Thomas Barbour 
makes a mirthful, woebegone Mal- 
volio, ludicrously self-important if 
a touch too sinister. The team of Sir 
Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek—Robert Cass and Philip 
Lawrence—work uproariously _ to- 
gether; if Cass at moments overdoes 
his tipsy ardor, Lawrence is the very 
scarecrow of pathetic comics, an 
Ichabod Crane of pumpkin-headed 
loons. Their lurking and peering 
while Malvolio reads the letter that 
tricks him into thinking he has the 
Countess’s love—“Some are born 
great, some achieve greatness, and 
some have greatness thrust upon 
them”—oversteps the bounds of 
realism for frank and fustian farce. 
Donald Mork, as Feste the clown, 
joins in their frolics, yet pulls the 
play back, with a song and a quiet 
departure, from riotous comedy to 
gentle romance. Twelfth Night de- 
serves 1,200 nights of gay revival. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


I certainly enjoyed James Baldwin’s creative 
review of Gide’s Madeleine, which appeared in 
THE New Leaper’s December 13 Christmas 
book issue. 
Salina, Kansas 





JEROME CUSHMAN 


I’ve read Will Herberg’s articles in Com- 
mentary, Commonweal, THE New LEapeER and 
other publications, and I’ve enjoyed their sense 
and objectivity. But I can’t refrain from ex- 
pressing my deep appreciation for his masterful 
review of Gabriel A. Almond’s The Appeals of 
Communism, which appeared in your Christmas 
book issue. God help him to write for all of us 
who need his sanity and courage. 

New York, N.Y. Puitip C. Carey, S.J. 


The thoughts contained in the articles in your 
Christmas book issue I found to be a great in- 
tellectual treat. I am going to read this issue 
again slowly and carefully. 

New York City KATHLEEN CLEVELAND 


MENDES-FRANCE 


Clifford Forster’s letter Mendés- 
France [NL, December 20] seems to have 
missed the purport of Anatole Shub’s excellent 
article on the French Premier [NL, December 
6]. I, too, met Mendés-France during his brief 
sojourn in this country. I had been forearmed 


against 


with many of the facts presented by Mr. Fors- 
ter; I had even added some of my own. Despite 
all this, I spent four days watching and listen- 
ing. On more than one occasion, I took the 
opportunity to get some of my doubts about 
him off my chest. He won handsomely, I admit. 

Mr. Shub and I, at the press reception’ he 
mentioned, had an opportunity to watch the 
parade of newspaper people go by to be greeted 
by the French Premier. The diplomatic “charm” 
of a certain pro-Kremlinite well known to New 
LEADER readers failed to ignite a spark of re- 
ciprocation in Mendés-France; the mere pres- 
ence of William Oatis did. This was symbolic 
to those of us who watched. 

But there was much more to impress me. 
Mendés-France was completely. unlike an 
equally powerful spokesman for his country, 
the Chairman of the National Assembly’s For- 
eign Affairs Committee, who, while visiting 
this country last year, made it a point at “off- 
the-record” meetings to spread poison against 
sincere anti-Communists. Mendés-France, on the 
other hand, expressed agreement with firm 
anti-Communist views; he conveyed to me his 
great concern over the future of world democ- 
racy in the anti-totalitarian struggle. I came 
away impressed with his self-assurance and 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


determination to place France in a_ position 
commensurate with its democratic political 
heritage. 
New York City Water K. Lewis 
Anatole Shub’s reply to Clifford Forster was 
a good one. Although perhaps he should have 
taken up some of the standard “keyhole” charges 
against Mendés-France in more detail, his basic 
approach was correct. Mendés-France is compli- 
cated. So is Europe; and so are world politics. 
New York simplistes should change their ways. 
Berlin MattHew Low 


REVEREND SCOTT 


While the American Committee on 
thinks that Mary Francis Harvey’s “Interview 
with Michael Scott” [NL, November 29] was 
basically an excellent article, it feels that one 
or two erroneous impressions were inadvertently 
conveyed. 

1. The impression was given that Michael 
Scott is very much “on his own” in his fight for 
African rights. This is far from being so. For 
many thousands in the U. S., in Africa and in 
Britain, as well as elsewhere, his name stands 


Africa 


as a symbol for the kind of service that the 
West, at its best, can offer those areas of the 
world that are habitually called “backward.” 
The cause of humanity that Michael Scott serves 
is also the cause of the free world. This is 
recognized not only by his many friends and 
supporters among the general public, but has 
also been demonstrated “unofficially” in official 
quarters. 

Furthermore, those who have given him mate- 
rial as well as moral support would be distressed 
to think that he is in a poverty-stricken condi- 
tion. Our committee has given Michael Scott 
considerable assistance on his recent visit to the 
UN. We feel that this, in some way, has helped 
keep the issue of South African race relations 
before the UN and the world. 

2. The question of how the British Africa 
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DEAR EDITOR 
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Bureau gets its funds was raised but, remaining 
unanswered, tended to instill doubts in the 
mind of the casual reader. The Africa Bureau 
is supported by British MPs of all parties. It 
is maintained by individual private contribu- 
tions and by the sale of its magazine, Africa 
Digest, and other literature. 
New York City Grorce W. SHEPHERD Jr. 
Executive Director, 
American Committee on Africa 


AUGUST CLAESSENS 


As an associate of August Claessens for many 
years in the Socialist, Social Democratic and 
Liberal parties, | would like to express my pro- 
found regret at his recent passing. “Gus,” as 
a speaker, humorist and promoter of a better 
world and nobler social order, was almost 
unique. It will be difficult, if not altogether im- 
possible, to replace him in our labor movement. 
And he was still a young man in facing our 
world’s problems when he died. Eugene V. Debs, 
Morris Hillquit and Algernon Lee have gone— 
and now August Claessens. 

Those of us who were led to socialism by 
Edward Bellamy back in the nineteenth century, 
who have lived to see Marxism perverted into 
Stalinism, and who may conceivably live to see 
the atom destroy civilization or make “men like 
gods,” will not forget his service to humanity. 
3orn abroad, August Claessens obeyed the in- 
junction of the great American poet Longfellow 
by leaving “footsteps on the sands of time.” 
Schenectady, N. Y. Hersert M. MERRILL 


[ want to thank the countless people who 
were kind enough to write or call me personally 
to express their regret over the recent death of 
my husband. Their sympathetic words were a 
source of great comfort to me. 

I am only sorry that it is not physically 
possible for me to personally thank each indi- 
vidual who took the trouble to contact me. 

New York City ANNA CLAESSENS 





Judy Holiday in 
“PHFFFT" 


and 
“MASTERSON OF KANSAS" 
TOMIGHT 











THEATER PARTIES 

All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE 
New Leaper Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St. N.Y.C. 
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A Talked-about Motion Picture Brings You 
Three Talked-about Performances! 


BING GRACE WILLIAM 


CROSBY eed, eeu 





Produced 7 WILLIAM PERLBERG « Written for the Screen and Directed by GEORGE SEATON 
From the play by Clifford Odets - A Paramount Picture 


tITERION “:::: 











nurry, HURRY, HURRY! 
HERE COME THOSE CLOWNS... 
IN THEIR CLOWNING GLORY! 


DEAN _JERRY 
MARTIN..LEWIS 





: HAL WALLIS’ F VSTAViean 
‘sung crpens” / =-4/ 
JOMINE ORV: 2A DSA GABOR. 4 icusé=™ 





oa WALLACE FORD se ELSA LANCHESTER 
Owuctad ty JOSEPH PEVNEY + story ane Screenplay ty DON McGUIRE 
‘A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 


coor ey TECHNICOLOR. 


| NOW * LOEW'S STATE cee: 


. asec =) 
"RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center % 


“DEEP IN MY HEART" 

in Glorious COLOR starring 
JOSE FERRER - MERLE OBERON + HELEN TRAUBEL anc Guest stare 
WALTER PIDGEON - PAUL HENREID - ROSEMARY CLOONEY - GENE 
& FRED KELLY - JANE POWELL - VIC DAMONE - ANN MILLER 
cYO CHARISSE « TONY MARTIN 


An M-G-M Picture 
end THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 


“The Nativity” —Far-tamed Yuletide pageant. 















“King & ringle” —Merry holiday spectacle produced byLeonidoff with the Rockettes, 
ne de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and aston Orchestra directed ni a — 
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Sure | want 
to fight 
Communism 


With “TRUTH DOLLARS”-that’s how! 


our “Truth Dollars” fight Communism in it’s own back yard — behind the 


ron Curtain. Give “Truth Dollars” and get in the fight! 


Truth Dollars” send words of truth and 
hope to the 70 million freedom loving peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain. 


These words broadcast over Radio Free 
urope’s 29 transmitters reach Poles, 
zechoslovakians, Hungarians, Romanians 
end Bulgarians. RFE is supported by the 
oluntary, cooperative action of millions 
of Americans engaged in this fight of good 
egainst evil. 


How do “Truth Dollars” fight 
ommunism ? By exposing Red lies... 
evealing news suppressed by Moscow and 
by unmasking Communist collaborators. 
he broadcasts are by exiles in the native 


Support Radio Free Europe 


Send your ‘‘Truth Dollars’’ to CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM c/, your Postmaster 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 


tongues of the people to whom they are 
beamed. 

Radio Free Europe is hurting Commu- 
nism in its own back yard. We know by 
Red efforts to “jam” our programs (so far 
without success). To successfully continue 
these broadcasts, even more transmitters 
are needed. 

Every dollar buys 100 words of 
truth. That’s how hard “Truth Dollars” 
work. Your dollars will help 70 million 
people resist the Kremlin. Keep the truth 
turned on. Send as many “Truth Dollars” 
as you can (if possible, a dollar for 
each member of your family). The £ 
need is now. 


FIGHT 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
requests the pleasure of your company at a luncheon in honor of 


DR. SELMAN A. WAKSMAN 


recipient of the Nobel Prize for the discovery of streptomycin and winner of the 


Fifth Annual Tamiment Book Award 


for his autobiography "My Life with the Microbes" 


AND 


MR. ELMER DAVIS 


distinguished news commentator and winner of a Special Award 
for his book "But We Were Born Free" 


on SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1955 at 12:45 P.M. 


THE SERT ROOM WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL NEW YORK 


ROB E RT S H E R wooD , Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright, 


will present the Special Award fo Mr. Davis 


DR. PETER MARSHA LL MURRAY, President of the New York Medical Society, 


will present the award to Dr. Waksman 


SIDNEY HOOK, Guest Speaker 
ALEXANDER KAHN, Chairman 


Luncheon: $5.00 per person 


Apply to: The Tamiment Institute 
7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please list the names and addresses of your guests and make checks payable to the Tamiment Institute. 








